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Auburn introduces a new Twelve, with advantages 
obtainable in no other automobile. We promise 
you — It accelerates faster; runs faster and smoother; 
Abb entol we oblllme- ics ar belemerl) lo mmast bem teh melae(o um ener 
duction car in America... .133-inch wheelbase 
... L. G. S. Free Wheeling... Silent-Constant 
Mesh Transmission... TIwist-proof X-frame. 


Custom “Eight” and “‘Twelve’’ Models include: 


(Dual Ratio) 


Revolutionary improvement; offers for first time, in 
one car, advantages of both high and low axle ratio 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Our success this year will depend 
on capital—capital I. 


Recovery wont come until we 
make it. 


A prediction: Next January will 
be better. 


Hoarders hinder. 


Niggardly spending won't last 
much longer. 


To Congress: Reconstruct, dowt 
recriminate. 


Winter may be chilly. 


Summer pronises to bring more 
sunshine. 


The country has short patience 
with short selling. 


Banks don’t want more billions of 
Government bonds. 


Forget—and fight! 


Courage shortly will pay better 
than caution. 


Excess corporate surpluses should 
be used, not hoarded. 


Lower building wages would raise 
building. 


Many bonds are bargains. 


Mend the tariff ; don’t break it into 
pieces. 


Business moves mostly sideways. 


No need to sink deeper to find a 
way out. 


ee 


Every depression ends. 


Depleted stocks won't be such a 
blessing by and by. 
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he \NVISIBLE. PILOT symbolizes 


meric Avways 
In the cockpit of every American Airways plane, beside the air- 
wise veteran who guides it, rides an invisible pilot — RADIO, 
which adds to the sure guidance of trained hands and eyes, 
regular reports of weather conditions along the route — and 


permits constant voice communication with trained dispatchers 
and operations officials at terminal airports. 


Radio—the invisible pilot—is striking evidence of the constant 
care that American Airways takes to render the finest in modern 
air transportation. 


American Airways is organized to serve the business traveller. 
Its radio-telephone-equipped cabin planes fly on convenient 
schedules between 58 major cities of this country and Canada 
— provide time-and-money-saving transportation over its own 
wan connecting air and rail lines, to every important trade center 
in the nation. 


For literature on Business Travel Planning Service, call or 
write any American Airways office. Reservations at leading 
hotels, travel agencies, or Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 







Directly Ome Nationwide 
Serving 58 SA B! 9) Passenger 
Major , =. But La ‘ Ca Air Mail 
American ; . aN p> Express 
Cities Services 
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What’s in 
the Wind? 


ONDAY, January 4. The 

first business day after New 

Year’s, 1932. The crowds in 
Macy’s (New York) hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year store, ace of vol- 
ume-getters among American retail 
stores, surged through aisles and up 
and down escalators in even greater 
than usual numbers. 

The “January Sale” was on. 

But a January sale of a new type, 
tailored to fit 1932 conditions by the 
use of 1932 business ideas. 

For their New York store and for 
Bamberger’s (Newark) and La Salle 
and Koch (Toledo), Macy subsidi- 
aries, the company had interviewed 
20,469 housewives, asked them 94 
separate questions about what they 
would like to buy at bargain prices 
in January, and what they considered 
bargain prices. This mass research 
into what the consumer wants right 
here and now was suggested and car- 
ried out by a specialist in consumer 
research. 

Men are helping to wash and wipe 
the dishes in four out of ten homes 
in New York City, Toledo, northern 
New Jersey, and those parts of Long 
Island and Westchester County that 
were investigated. Homes of the 
“three middle class’ buying groups, 
that is, for millionaires and tenement 
dwellers were not quizzed... . One 
out of five men is wearing a new 
overcoat, one out of four women a 
new coat... . Women know about 
current prices in items frequently 
purchased, such as stockings, but on 
articles bought infrequently, such as 
sheets and blankets, their price ideas, 
based on their purchases of one, two 
and three years ago, are far too high. 

Such information as this, gathered 
in 20,000 quantities, guided all three 
stores in arranging a sale that will 
bring in, it is expected, nearly ten 
million dollars in one month. 


FORBES will present to its readers, 
shortly, an authoritative, 1932-style 
report on How to Know—To-day— 
What Your Customer Wants. Other 
related articles will follow through- 
out the year. 


“What’s your business?” a ForBEs 
editor asked the manufacturer sitting 
next to him at a December luncheon 
of department store executives, tex- 
tile manufacturers, and others inter- 
ested in the problem of forecasting 
1932 style in fabrics and their uses. 

“T make stoves,” was the answer ; 
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INVESTMENT THAT 





89% INSIST ON RENEWING IS 
GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME” ey ae ee ee Our family 


THE 


“When I learned that nine out of every 
ten Buick owners stick to Buick, I decided 
that Buick was the car for me. And this 
year especially, with Wizard Control and 
a larger and even livelier Buick Valve-in- 
Head Straight Eight Engine, Buick looks 


like a sounder investment than ever. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL 


NEW BUICK with 
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can keep both of them busy.” 


If you, too, would enjoy complete motor- 
ing satisfaction—the pleasure and the 
economy of driving a Buick can be demon- 
strated by your local Buick dealer—in a 
surprisingly few minutes. And remember— 
there are 26 luxurious models, priced from 
$935 to $2055, f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


BUILD THEM ... PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


IZARD CONTROL 
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years old. 


WENTY-FOUR years ago I gradu- 

ated from college with no money 
or financial background. I’ve been married twenty years and 
] have two children in their teens, both in boarding school. 
When I went to work I took the advice of a good friend, 
many years my senior, and did two things—I opened a 
savings bank account and bought $1,000 life insurance. 


¢¢As the years went by the savings account grew and 
out of it I invested in various stocks and bonds. I started 
my own business and we made money. And every year as 
my income increased I bought more and more life insurance. 
Three years ago I found myself in a most enviable position. 
I owned a valuable home and an additional piece of good real 
estate; | owned a nice little box full of what I believed to be 
fine investment securities; my business was growing; and I had 
built up an investment in life insurance well over $100,000. 


¢¢Then came the beginning of our years of distress. If 
you are my age, or younger, or older, you know what I went 
through. My real estate is sound and well located. But if I 
had to sell it I would get less than I put into it. My business 
has shrunk; the old days of an annual increase are temporarily 
over. And of my stocks, all of leading American industries, 
some $40,000 have melted to a sale value of about $13,000. 


¢¢In other words, if I should die tonight, I would leave 
my family real estate that can’t be sold except at great sacri- 
fice; a business that would suffer by my absence; stocks de- 
pleted in value and, the one thing that has been absolutely 
unaffected—my life insurance which is unimpaired. 


¢¢Let everything else go; I have an estate. My chil- 
dren’s education is assured, my wife will continue to live com- 
fortably. It will not be necessary to sell my house at a loss to 
pay taxes and raise money. My business can suffer, dividends 
from stocks may fail, but my family’s income is assured. 


66] want my boy to read this. I want him while he is 
young to buy insurance. And there are better policies today 
than I could buy, then. I’m not an insurance expert. Let 
one of them talk to you and tell you what you should buy, 
but all I can say is, it’s the good old insurance policy that 
helps you to keep smiling when everything else has taken a 
nose dive.” 


Thursday, January 21st 
is National Life Insurance Day 


** Give more deities to the whos Insurance you now own’? 









THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT, 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet “Free From the Perils of Financial 
Misadventure.” 


Name. 
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Address. Age. 
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and this manufacturer was present 


| because he is convinced that stove 


makers, too, must learn how to 
“style” their merchandise, and how 
to know what styles their public will 
want. 

It is interesting to see one manu- 
facturer after another, in remotely 
related fields, waking up to the im- 
portance of product design as a fac- 
tor in sales. (And not merely for 
items sold at retail, but even for ma- 
chinery which will stand on a factory 
floor for none but workmen and 
foremen to see.) 


But good design is no panacea: 
“One of the country’s largest manu- 
facturers restyled his merchandise, 
added a new item. But the com- 
pany’s salesmen did not know how to 
approach the stores through which 
this new item would find its best out- 
let. While the big manufacturer was 
congratulating himself on being able 
to dispose of 2,500, a little fellow 
who knew where and how to sell 
plastered the country with something 
just like it. Design was the same 
for both, but the sales of the big 
manufacturer were lost on the way 
to market. The other man... .” 


This incident, one of a number 
that are just as pointed, will be 
told in the next or an early issue 
of FORBES by a master of product 
design who has successfully styled 
everything from automobiles to 
shoe polish and furnaces. A pro- 
found believer in style, he tells you 
straightforwardly why style alone 
won't win in 1932. 


Out in Wisconsin, young Gover- 
nor La Follette has “pulled a fast 
one.” Business men wanted him to 
oppose a proposed bill making it com- 
pulsory for employers of ten or more 
people to set aside unemployment re- 
serves for the benefit of their work- 
ers. The bill is a mild one; em- 
ployers do not object to its provi- 
sions. They merely wanted volun- 
tary instead of compulsory action by 
business men. . . . The Governor 
agreed, but—recommended that the 
legislature pass the bill with the pro- 
viso that if by a specified time indi- 
viduals had made equivalent provi- 
sion covering a substantial percen- 
tage of employees, the bill would be 
null and void. The lower house 
passed the bill, the Senate is consider- 
ing it. 

The IF is a pretty big one. 


FORBES pointed out, in its re- 
port on the Rochester plan, last 
June, that an epidemic of such bills 
must be expected, and that only the 
rapid spread of such measures as 
the Rochester plan will prevent 
their adoption . . . What should be 
the business man’s 1932 attitude on 
this problem? Watch FORBES for 
an authoritative and informative 
discussion. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


THESE HIS nation still has its health. 
THINGS Adversity has strengthened its 
WE STILL moral fibers. We are at peace with 
HAVE the world. Our unfathomed natu- 


ral resources remain. Each year a 
larger percentage of our population graduate from col- 
lege. Inventive genius is still in flower. The spur of 
necessity has stimulated mastery of the science of man- 
agement. Production costs have been reduced. Relations 
between employers and employed are more sympathetic 
and more characterized by understanding than ever before. 

Our national government is honest. The urgent need 
for co-operation between law-makers and men of large 
affairs is frankly recognized. Cut-throat competition is 
slowly being displaced by co-operation in many (but not 
all) directions. Our transportation facilities never before 
were so complete, so efficient. Economic fallacies galore 
have been exploded—such as the futility of maintaining 
an artificial price for a world commodity like wheat by 
colossal purchases with taxpayers’ money. 

Inflation has been eradicated. Deflation has been car- 
ried overfar in many lines. Money is being spent with 
greater prudence than during the days of false pros- 
perity. Taxpayers are exercising keener vigilance in the 
matter of municipal expenditures and extravagances. The 
federal Administration—as well as the opposition—is 
committed to a policy of rigid economy. Confidence in 
America’s financial strength, lost during recent hysteria 
abroad and at home, has been re-established. The Ameri- 
can gold dollar has become the world’s standard monetary 
unit. There is growing recognition that security values 
have been overly depressed and that existing opportunities 
for profitable investment are unlikely to be duplicated for 
many a day. Materially, we have lost much; spiritually, 
we have gained more. 

Descent from the foolishly inflated heights reached in 
1929, which was inevitable, has been very painfully ac- 
complished. We are now equipped and ready for the 
climb from the depths. That 1932 will not see us progress- 
ing towards that prosperity which is normal in so young, 
virile, rich a land, is unthinkable. 

All material things needful we have. Have we the will? 


Triumphs intoxicate; defeats educate. 


The only kind of “dirt” to be interested in is pay dirt. 
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PARENTS have been throughout the coun- 
TO try a good many children who had 
PRESENTS a Christmas experience similar to 


one family I know. Their parents 
have suffered such serious financial reverses that they 
were unable to provide presents in customary profusion 
and have drastically curtailed their social activities. As 
a result, they devoted almost the entire holiday season to 
their home and children. Instead of the children feeling 
that they had suffered a lean Christmas, they unanimously 
declared it was the happiest one they had ever known, 
“because Daddy and Mammy were with us all the time.” 
The children preferred their parents to presents. 

If our fall from the giddy and dizzy heights of ma- 
terial prosperity has had the effect of inducing many 
parents to spend much more time with their children, and 
finding deeper satisfaction in their own homes than in 
variegated places of amusement, may it not be that more 
has been gained than lost? The hearth, after all, is the 
real heart of a people. Therefore, adversity may have 
blessed and bettered rather than blighted the nation. 


ONE MERICAN life insurance com- 
PRICELESS panies last year distributed a 
FOUNTAIN million dollars a day more than in 


1930, and almost two million dol- 
lars a day more than in 1929. Al- 
together, they paid out last year $2,600,000,000. Contrast 
this with $90,000,000 for unemployment relief the whole 
country has set as its goal. 

Despite last year’s adverse conditions, $16,400,000,000 
new life insurance was bought.. This brings the total in 
force up to $109,000,000,000, a sum equivalent to more 
than six times our total national debt, four times our total 
savings deposits, and over ten times the total gold in the 
world. Life insurance companies have accumulated assets 
well in excess of twenty billions, almost five times the total 
currency in circulation in the United Sates. We have 
51,000,000 savings bank depositors and 68,000,000 insur- 
ance policyholders. Last year’s insurance payments in- 
cluded $950,000,000 to beneficiaries of deceased policy- 
holders ; $800,000,000 to living policyholders as matured 
endowments, annuities, dividends and benefits to perma- 
nently disabled; $850,000,000 for surrendered policies ; 
$427,291,000 for loans to policyholders. 

Is not the insurance business entitled to be ranked. as 
among the noblest in the land? 


OF SUCCOR 
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If the ice is not too thin, you’ll get over 








OGDEN MILLS GDEN L. MILLS, Under- 
BECOMES Secretary of the Treasury, has 
HOOVER’S become President Hoover’s most 
CLOSEST AID frequent advisor on the many mam- 


moth financial problems confronting 
the Administration. Secretary Mellon is in remarkable 
mental and physical fettle for a man of his age, 77; but, 
naturally, he cannot undertake some of the strenuous tasks 
which have been thrust upon his right-hand assistant. The 
President has developed strong admiration for the ver- 
satility, resourcefulness, acumen and dynamic energy of 
Under-Secretary Mills. The newspapers have lately 
recorded almost daily visits to the White House by Mr. 
Mills, whereas Mr. Mellon’s name has rarely appeared. 


When a recent Government bond offering threatened 
to fall flat, it was Under-Secretary Mills who jumped into 
the breach, spent feverish busy hours rounding up leading 
bankers and importuning them to increase their sub- 
scriptions. Had the dynamic Mills failed in his mission, 
the consequences might have had a damaging effect upon 
the Government’s credit in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. Bankers patriotically subscribed, but this did not 
prevent recent U. S. issues from tumbling some 15 per 
cent., a most regrettable development from the point of 
view of the Government as well as the banks, insurance 
companies and individuals who tendered subscriptions 
to the loan. 

Let Congress beware of extravagance! 
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HOW THIS 
EXECUTIVE 
HANDLES 
HIS MEN 


H. FAULKNER, who made 

* a notable record with Auburn 
and who has now gone with Stude- 
baker, attributes whatever success 
he has attained to his men— 
though it would be more correct to say that Faulkner’s 
results are due largely to his method of handling men. He 
spends most of his time out in the plant. He makes it 
his business to know his men personally. He frequently 
gets together all key men, and others farther down the 
line, outlines objectives which he describes as perhaps too 
ambitious to be attained, invites the frankest expressions 
of opinion, welcomes suggestions as to ways and means— 
and then lets the force know that the outcome is in their 
hands. 

“You would be astonished,” he told me the other day, 
“what men can do when they enthusiastically make up 
their minds that they can and will do it. Month after 
month the boys would come to me with reports of what 
had been achieved, and I tell you that it was usual rather 
than unusual for the figures to be away beyond anything 
| would have dreamed of telling them they must reach. 
The factory felt that it was running things and it took 
pride in performing a great job. Credit, of course, always 
was given them; I really felt that the credit was due them 
rather than to me or anyone else.” 

Although very young, Mr. Faulkner is “old-fashioned” 
in his ideas concerning the responsibilities, obligations and 
opportunities of an executive. He believes thoroughly in 
establishing and maintaining the closest possible personal 
touch with his co-workers. His interest in them is not 
confined to their production; he is interested in them as 
human beings, as heads of families, as bread-winners, as 
citizens. If conditions in a home call for a little help, he 
is not averse to putting his hand into his own pocket. 

He isn’t rich. But his principles and policies have en- 
abled him to lead a rich life—and to get amazing results. 


Think or sink. 


Success is a conquest, not a bequest. 


WE CAN’T RESIDENT COOLIDGE was 


GET BLOOD quoted as having remarked, 
FROM when the question of extending 
A STONE leniency to our European war 


debtors was first broached, “They 

lured the money, didn’t they?” They did. Banker 
Charles E. Mitchell, when quizzed by Senators who mani- 
fested the Coolidge attitude, told them: “Of course, it is 
easy enough to say ‘they borrowed the money and should 
repay it.’ But it isn’t quite as simple as that.”, It isn’t. 
We cannot extract blood from a stone. While our 
Government took punctilious pains to stipulate that re- 
payment of war debts to this country must not be re- 
garded as linked in any way to reparation payments by 
Germany, the palpable truth is that suspension or abroga- 
tion of reparation payments will militate against payments 
to this country. Politicians may rant and rave, but their 
ranting and raving cannot create the wherewithal to repay 
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us. If the German goose ceases to lay golden eggs, 
creditors are doomed to go hungry. If someone owes 
you or me money and cannot pay in full, we are glad to 
receive what we can get. Individuals are no longer jailed 
for non-payment of honest debts. Nor can a nation to- 
day hope to collect debts by sending battleships and armies. 

Disarmament would do more for mankind—includ- 
ing Americans—than would attempts to continue enforc- 
ing war debt payments from now till near the end of the 
century. 


To sell, teil. 
Whining estops winning. 


LOSSES DON’T ECAUSE an enterprise has 
NECESSARILY lost money it doesn’t neces- 
MEAN sarily mean that the management 
MISMANAGEMENT has been bad. It is entirely human 

to blame others for our misfor- 
tunes. Almost every one of the many millions of security 
owners in this country has probably felt disposed to find 
fault with managements. Speaking broadly, however, 
every bond and stock has declined seriously in market 
value. The majority of dividends have been either stopped 
or reduced. Commercial failures exceeded 28,000 during 
1931. Since the panic, more than 3,000 banks have closed 
their doors. Dismissal of workers has been general. 
That there was widespread, woeful lack of managerial 
foresight in 1929 cannot be disputed. High and low 
alike were carried away by delusions of unending pros- 
perity and rising prices. Extravagance ran riot—indi- 
vidual, family, corporate. 

It is easy enough, looking back, to see that many grave 
mistakes were made. But let us not forget that any fool 
can exercise hindsight. Not one per cent. of the people 
of this country, from President Hoover and our most 
conspicuous financiers down, anticipated that the set- 
hack would reach extremes beyond anything ever known 
by the present generation or would last into 1932. By 
and large, the heads of our business organizations were 
actuated by a sincere desire to achieve maximum results 
for stockholders. They exercised their best judgment. 
That that “best” has been proved by events to have been 
nothing to brag about, executives themselves readily 
admit. 

It is all wrong, however, to take the stand that losses 
sustained during the last two years imply poor manage- 
ment. Not one organization in a hundred has escaped 
the penalty of worldwide depression and demoralization. 
The science of management has actually advanced during 
the last two years. Foundations have been laid all over 
the land to take full advantage of the coming return to 
more normal conditions. 

Face forwards, not backwards! 


If useful, yowre successful. 


Don’t only hold on, go on. 
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...B. C. Forbes says of 1932: 





















































QO: economic body, during our 


prolonged orgy of reckless liv- 

ing, became full of ulcers. Cut- 
ting them out has been a most pain- 
ful process. The patient has lost 
much life-blood and enters the new 
year in a seriously weakened and 
highly nervous state. 

The dangerous growths having 

. been removed, recuperation should 
set in—provide the patient does not 
surrender to a still worse spasm of 
“nerves”. 

Recovery is hardly likely to prove 
pronounced in the first months of the 
year. 

But thereafter improvement should 
gain momentum. 

All sorts of political and other 
nostrums are proposed as quick-act- 
ing panaceas; but restoration of eco- 
nomic strength will come, not by de- 
crees, but by degrees. 

No need here to recapitulate all the 
distressing happenings during 1931 
at home and abroad. Suffice it to say 
that they have been of a frequency 
and severity little likely to be dupli- 
cated or even approached during 
1932. We can reasonably conclude 
that the worst is behind us—the 
worst in commodity deflation, in se- 
curity deflation, in foreign abandon- 
ment of the gold standard, in banking 
troubles at home, in curtailment of 
spending, in shrinkage of earnings, in 
excess production, in discharging of 
workers. 


HETHER the worst is over in 
the matter of our mental func- 
tioning cannot yet be judged. 
Deflation unquestionably already 
has been carried not only far enough 
but, in most directions, absurdly far. 
This is essentially true of most com- 
modity and security prices. The level 
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now reached should assuredly be bed- 
rock. But fear, once unleashed, 
sometimes knows no limits. 

Fear is the X in the economic 
problem as 1932 opens. 

If it could be eliminated promptly 
by courage, our many and admittedly 
delicate and difficult readjustment 
tasks could be solved one by one, 
day by day, week by week. 

Restoration of confidence would 
stop hoarding and return better than 
a billion dollars of deposits to banks, 
would put a speedy end to bank fail- 
ures, would arrest frightened liquida- 
tion of bonds and stocks, would re- 
vive normal buying by the many mil- 
lions in a position to do so, would 
re-start the wheels of industry re- 
volving at a gradually increasing rate, 
would bring steady expansion of em- 
ployment, would encourage a freer 
flow of credit, would stimulate the 
launching and financing of home- 
building, would fill more railway cars 
with freight, would broaden retail 
buying—would, in short, start the 
nation moving along the pathway to 
rational prosperity. 

There springs to mind the well- 
known incident of the big fish which 
was put into a tank having a glass 
partition between it and many small 
fish. Again and again it bumped its 


nose hard against the glass in an 
effort to devour the small fry. Fi- 
nally, it gave up the attempt. Lo, 
after the glass was removed, it was 
afraid to go after them, and left them 
untouched. 


HE obstacles to economic recov- 

ery have already been removed in 
this country. But so many people 
have suffered painful bumps that thev 
cannot believe that the way to recov- 
ery has been cleared. 

Some day, of course, sanity and 
clear vision will return. 

Unhappily, there is but scant evi- 
dence that this will develop forth- 
with. 

Our psychological state is such that 
we need a psychiatrist. Unfortu- 
nately, no psychiatrist is in sight ca- 
pable of casting out fear in high and 
low places, capable of commanding 
an overwhelming following. 

So, we may be well into 1932 be- 
fore we inaugurate that firm, cour- 
ageous, energetic, forward movement 
which, had we greater wisdom and 
vision, we should embark on without 
further delay. 

Each one of us will play a part, 
minor or momentous, in determining 
how soon the return to normal will 
begin. 


Views of Others 


ERARD SWOPE, president, 
General Electric Company : 
“We look forward to 1932 and the 
succeeding years with confidence.” 
A. W.  Ropertson, chairman, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company: 
“The plans and economic forces 
now at work all tend toward early 
stabilization.” 


James <A. FAarRELL, president, 
United States Steel Corporation : 

“There is no doubt that we will 
come out of this critical period 
stronger and better than we were 
before.” 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., president, 
General Motors Corporation: 


“In due course it (economic ma- 
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chinery) will be repaired and thereby 
strengthened.” 

A. R. Erskine, president, The 
Studebaker Corporation: 

“T expect the total volume of auto- 
mobile business in 1932 will show a 
substantial increase in our domestic 
market.” 

C. W. Nasu, president, Nash Mo- 
tor Company : 

“The last two years should put our 
future on a healthier basis for re- 
suming the forward and upward 
progress of the country’s agricul- 
tural, industrial and financial condi- 
tion. 


ILLIAM O’NEIL, president, 
General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany: 

“T believe 1932 will be a decided 
improvement on 1931 for business 
generally.” 

F, A. SEIBERLING, president, Seib- 
erling Rubber Company : 

“T have recently completed a tour 
of the country and have found more 
signs of business improvement than 
at any other time in the last two 
years.” 

H. T. Parson, president, F. W. 
\Voolworth Company : 

“T can see many signs of improve- 
ment and naturally look forward to 
better business.” 

Joun J. O’Brien, president, 
Standard Gas & Electric Company: 

“In my opinion, 1932 will see an 
upturn.” 

E. G. BIECHLER, president, Frigi- 
daire Corporation: 

“We view the outlook with confi- 
dence.” 

P. B. ZIMMERMAN, manager, elec- 
tric refrigeration department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company : 

“We believe our 1932 sales will be 
as great, if not greater, than those 
for the past year.” 


HOMAS J. WATSON, presi- 
dent, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation : 

“The industries of the country 
should experience better results in 
1932.” 

Puitip D. Waconer, president, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company : 


“The failure of buying in 1931 to’ 


equal replacement needs means an 
accumulation of demand which must 
eventually come into the market.” 

PREMIER RicHaArp B. BENNETT, 
Canada: 

“The worst is over, Canada has 
survived the crisis, and the same 
spirit and the same strength which 
have withstood the stress and strain 
ot the past year will carry us over 
all intervening difficulties into an era 
of prosperity heretofore unknown.” 
_ Lewis E. Prerson, chairman, Irv- 
ing Trust Company : 


“There are many evidences that 
the world is working out of the pres- 
ent depression—both through gov- 
ernmental action and steady progress 
by business management in improv- 
ing the fundamental conditions of in- 
dustry. Let us accelerate the pace 
and look into the future with con- 
fidence.” 


AMES SPEYER, Speyer & Com- 
J pany, New York: 

“In the light of our past history 
and achievements, pessimism is not 
justified and will only retard our re- 
covery.” 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Company : 

“The old post-war order has 
passed and a new order is in the 
making.” 

CoLONEL Lreonarp P. AyREs, vice- 
president, Cleveland Trust Company : 

“Prosperity will return when mil- 
lions of individual men and women 
resolutely grapple with existing con- 
ditions and use them as a foundation 
from which to build for the future.” 

FREDERICK H. Rawson, chairman, 
lirst National Bank and First Union 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago: 

“\Ve trust that 1932 may show the 
beginning of improvement in business 
so that gradually the wounds caused 
by the present depression will be 
healed, the business of the world take 
a new start and finally reach a firm 
and stable basis.” 


RTHUR LEHMAN, Lehman 
Brothers, New York: 

“The old edifice has crumbled but 
new foundations are being built on 
solid rock and some time in 1932 we 
may reasonably look for a slow up- 
building of the super-structure.” 

Ricuarp F. Hoyt, Hayden, Stone 
& Company, New York: 

“The new year should mark the 
return of confidence in the economic 
structure and the start of the solution 
of international financial problems.” 

James J. PHELAN, Hornblower & 
Weeks, New York: 

“The improvement in business that 
has already started in several sections 
of the country will continue to 
spread, we believe, gradually and with 
greater impetus as we get further 
into 1932.” 


OLBY M. CHESTER, Jr., 
president, General Foods Cor- 
poration : 

“The food industry is not doing 
much theorizing about the future; it 
is hard at work planning and map- 
ping its course for the year.” 

Jos—EpH WILSHIRE, president, 
Standard Brands, Inc.: 

“T face the coming year with con- 
fidence and hopefulness.” 
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G. F. Swirt, president, Swift & 
Company : 

“General business conditions will 
improve in 1932.” 

W. K. KE Loc, president, Kel- 
logg Company : 

“We are looking forward to 
greater business than we enjoyed 
during 1931.” 

O. C. HurFMan, president, Con- 
tinental Can Company: 

“We look forward to the future 
with confidence.” 

A. E. Dickinson, president, In- 
diana Limestone Company : 

“The outlook in our industry has 
been more encouraging in recent 
weeks than at any time in a year.” 

G. L. Curtis, president, Curtis 
Companies : 

‘1932 should be a better year for 
everybody.” 


EORGE I. COCHRAN, presi- 
dent, Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company : 

“We must all work harder and 
keep up our spirits and be cheerful 
and show we are made of the right 
kind of stuff. It has always stopped 
raining, and good times are bound to 
come again.” 

James D. Mooney, president, Gen- 
eral Motors Export Corporation: 

“An adjustment in the wage scale 
of the building industry would stim- 
ulate all business.” 

CLARENCE M. Woo .-Ley, chairman, 
American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation: 

“The most favorable aspect of the 
situation, in my opinion, is that we 
appear to have arrived at last at a 
point where we are sufficiently hon- 
est-minded as a nation to be willing 
to look realities square in the face. 
Starting from such a point the going 
should be both rapid and safe.” 


E. CULLINAN, vice-presi- 
e dent, Graybar Electric Com- 
pany: 
“Tt seems to me we are entering 
1932 better equipped to develop our 
business than in 1930 or 1931.” 


GILBERT T. Hopces, president, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America: 


“Success for the new year will 
come from giving more value for less 
money and from telling more people 
about it.” 

Rosert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce : 

“Evidences are accumulating that 
liquidation has lately run its course 
and that the natural upbuilding 
forces are beginning to take hold. 
The very extent and nature of the 
decline have forced drastic readjust- 
ments which are serving as correc- 
tives and are aiding in the restoration 
of equilibrium.” 
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WILLIAM O’NEIL 


President, General Tire and Rubber 
Company 


OR the business corporation that 

really wants to make a profit 

this year, here is a pretty good 
rule to consider writing into the 
policy book: 

In 1932, depend on something 
besides price to make people want to 
do business with you. 

For successful business in 1932, 
prices must be right. The dollar is 
worth more than it was; we must give 
more for it. 

On the other hand, it is as easy to 
rely too much on price appeal as it 
is to neglect sound pricing. 

A few days ago I had a practical 
demonstration of how one successful 
business applies the idea of “selling 
something besides price,” through 
being present during a conversation 
between William O’Neil, president 
of General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, and one of the company’s ex- 
ecutives. 

The sales executive was well on 
the way toward a really big order. 
His prospect was a corporation which 
operates a fleet of trucks in 48 states 
of the Union. 

An executive order authorizing 
the company’s different divisions to 
standardize on General tires seemed 
a possibility. And to the sales ex- 
ecutive this looked like valuable busi- 
ness. 

But O’Neil counseled different 
tactics. 

In the first place, he didn’t want 
that executive order from head- 
quarters. 

If every local manager bought 
General tires because he was ordered 
te do so from headquarters (he 
pointed out), and not of his own 
free will, the average manager would 
remain unconvinced that Generals 
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LOW PRICES 
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Can’t 


Make 


GOOD BUSINESS 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


were the best for his needs. Some 
would even be resentful. There 
might even be misuse of tires, and 
“trouble” that was _ psychological 
rather than actual. At any rate, 
General tires would enter upon their 
new service under the most unfavor- 
able conditions possible. 

But there was a further reason. 

“You agree that you have saved 
some of your customers thousands 
of dollars in the use of their tires, 
don’t you?” he asked the executive. 
“You can do the same thing here— 
if the sale is made right. If the sale 
is not made right, all you have sold 
this customer is price. . 

“And then somebody else can come 
along and take the business away 
from you with a better price.” 


HIS idea of saving a customer 

money in the use of a product 
is one of the most interesting parts 
of O’Neil’s philosophy of business 
“selling something besides price.” If 
it is sound business for the tire indus- 
try, it may be “good medicine” for 
others, too. Tires—or anything else 
mechanical—should be sold by per- 
sonal contact, he believes. Otherwise 
the buyer doesn’t get that “something 
besides price.” 

“Anything that has to work me- 
chanically, a man will save money by 
buying from an experienced salesman 
or dealer,” he maintains. 

For instance: a tire wears out. By 
ordering through the mail, you may 
get as much as a 30 per cent. price 
cut on a new tire. But as tire prices 
are to-day, 30 per cent. means only 
two or three dollars. 

The wearing out of your tire may 
be due to something wrong with your 
car—a wheel out of line, a faulty 
rim, some other defect that can easily 
be remedied. It may be a defect that 
began near the end of this tire’s life, 
but, since it will affect the new tire 
from the beginning, may shorten its 


life very materially. More than 30 
per cent., for instance. And the ex- 
perienced tire dealer, O’ Neil declares, 
will discover this when you bring in 
the old tire, and will tell you. 


‘HEN there is the matter of what 

tire to buy in the first place. 
What quality, that is. Into a tire that 
costs you two dollars more, the manu- 
facturer may be able to build ten dol- 
lars more quality, Your dealer, 
knowing your car, knowing how long 
you want a tire to serve you, can tell 
you how to save money by getting the 
most for your money. 

Again, there is the question of how 
long to use a tire. Unfortunately, 
O’Neil says, tire makers spent mil- 
lions educating the public to squeeze 
the last possible mile of use out of 
every tire. That was in the days when 
rubber was a dollar a pound, cotton 
fabric 50 cents a pound, labor a dol- 
lar an hour, and tire prices a real con- 
sideration in car operating expense. 

Now, with tire prices around and 
under ten dollars, the last few thou- 
sand miles squeezed out of a tire may 
mean a saving of fifty cents in tire 
expenditure—and, besides reducing 
riding comfort, that same last few 
thousand miles on a worn-down tire 
may actually cause car depreciation 
and mechanical trouble mounting into 
dollars instead of cents, to say noth- 
ing of the danger to life and limb 
caused by accidents that so often re- 
sult from unsafe and worn-out tires. 

It is O’Neil’s idea that the tire 
dealer must give information such as 
this (and competent, specific advice ) 
along with the tire he sells you. If he 
does, you save money by dealing with 
him even if you can buy elsewhere 
at a lower price. If he doesn’t, then 
very naturally more and more people 
will buy through reliable mail order 
houses and mass selling organizations 
if they offer lower prices for an 
equivalent article. 
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Smiling, blue-eyed, young-looking, 
tall and powerfully built, O’ Neil gives 
the appearance of one who would be 
absolutely at home, and thoroughly at 
ease, in whatever situation he might 
find himself. 

Instead of worrying his way out 
of a tight problem, he thinks his way 
out. 

“Sell something besides price,” 
says William O’Neil. And his record 
in the tire industry entitles him to 
say it. 

No industry that I know of—cer- 
tainly no major industry—has in the 
last ten years so repeatedly and so 
drastically reduced its prices. 

In 1921 the driver of a Buick, 
Packard or Studebaker paid $48.45 
for an ordinary fabric pneumatic tire 
of reliable make, $62.65 for a cord 
tire. To-day for a balloon tire, which 
contains more rubber and more fab- 
ric, he pays $14.65. 

In ten years, 76 per cent. reduction 
in price, with a gain in riding com- 
fort and mileage! 

Such has been the intensity of 
competitive mass selling, so great the 
desire of some companies to get vol- 
ume in seeming disregard of profit 
margins, that prices have at times 
tumbled faster than costs. On more 
than one occasion price cuts have 
wiped out, almost overnight, for 
practically every company in the in- 
dustry, carefully and patiently won 
cost reductions. 

Through all this, General Tire has 
written for itself a unique record. It 
is the only tire company in which you 
could have invested $100 in 1916 and 
earned six per cent. over the inter- 
vening period. 

O’Neil says this is because “we 
were lucky.” “Lucky” because, being 
a comparatively new company, Gen- 
eral was not heavily burdened with 
inventories and obsolete plants and 
machinery in 1921. 

Perhaps so. But O’Neil’s method 
of “selling something besides price” 
has been an important part of the 
“luck,” too. Just as it can be an im- 
portant part of the “luck” of any 
other business that follows the same 
policy in 1932. For, while there is 
pérhaps no other industry in which 


the word “price” is such a sore sub- ° 


ject as it is in the tire industry, sound 
principles of business know no indus- 
trial boundaries. They are as vital in 
the restaurant business as in banking, 
as sure of results in shoe manufac- 
turing as in life insurance. 


NE reason for our current price 
difficulties in all lines of busi- 
ness, O’Neil believes, is that we don’t 
make new miethods of distribution 
stand on their own feet. 
Suppose, for instance, some one 












When Will Tire Companies Stop Throat-Cutting? 
By B. C. Forbes 


ILLIAM O’NEIL tactfully avoids condemning fellow tire 

manufacturers tor the insensate price-cutting which has 
run riot in the industry. Forses has outspokenly criticised the 
disastrous price-slashing practiced by tire leaders. If any vital 
industry should be able to preserve reasonable conditions, the 
tire industry should. The great bulk of the business is done by 
fewer companies than the fingers on one’s hands. Admittedly, 
the law is finicky about price maintenance agreements; yet that 
is not remotely an adequate reason why the principal tire manu- 
facturers should not obtain prices yielding legitimate profit. 

My own investigations convince me that the heart of the whole 
evil is in the industry’s tie-up with mail-order-house distribution. 
Contracts are accepted at such unconscionably low rates that the 
mail-order distributors claim they can undersell everybody else. 
In self-defense, other manufacturers sacrifice profits to meet 
mail-order prices. 

O’Neil’s company has not been an offender in this respect. It 
has never emphasized cheapness. Despite this—or because of 
this—his company has achieved enviable profits as contrasted 
with the price-cutting leaders. 

Some day rubber company stockholders are likely to rise up 
against managements which have been responsible for untold 
losses. I recently figured out that one share of O’Neil’s common 
stock exceeded in market value one share of all other tire manu- 


cutters. 





facturing companies put together. 
Evidently his policy has proved saner than that of the price- 





comes to a manufacturer with a 
scheme for marketing, “at low cost,” 
large quantities of his product. 
whether this be tires, radios, men’s 
clothes, or what have you. The out- 
let may be through mail order selling, 
chain stores, or some other mass sell- 
ing method. Should the manufac- 
turer give lower prices to this new 
outlet ? 

Possibly, says O’Neil. But usually 
not nearly as much as he does give. 

If the new agency actually can save 
you a certain number of cents on the 
dollar in your own distribution, it is 
entitled to a price advantage of just 
that number of cents. But no more. 

For instance, if advertising costs 
are two and a half cents, and the new 
outlet requires no advertising, a de- 
duction can be made. If credit losses, 
salesmen’s salaries and traveling ex- 
penses, price protection, and other 
such costs will not be part of the new 
relationship, they can be deducted. 

The trouble is that we usually 
figure the other way around. “Fac- 
tory cost,” including materials, labor 
and factory overhead is computed, a 
“reasonable profit” is added, and the 
price set accordingly. 

Meanwhile certain costs go merrily 
on that have escaped us in our com- 
putations. For instance, the cost of 
maintaining an organization during 
slack times—which is just as neces- 








sary to the business that goes through 
new outlets as to that which follows 
established channels. 

If we do not charge these universal 
costs to the business going through 
new outlets, we are subsidizing those 
outlets at the expense of established 
outlets, O’Neil points out. We are 
giving away not only part of our busi- 
ness but part of the business of our 
dealers, if our previously established 
business is through the dealers. 


S for “sucker money’”—which, 

says Bill O’Neil, is your money 
and my money put into the purchase 
of stock in new enterprises—amillions 
of it have gone into the financing, in 
recent years, of new ideas of distribu- 
tion, many of which got a foothold 
only because they were not forced to 
stand on their own feet. 

These different methods of dis- 
tribution are with us now. They are 
here to stay if they justify themselves 
economically. They are a stabilizing 
or a disturbing factor in dozens of 
industries. 

But to the business — whether 
manufacturing, wholesaling or retail- 
ing—which has something besides 
price to sell, they need not be cause 
for worry. 

In 1932, depend on something be- 
sides price to make people want to 
do business with you. 


we 
What’s Ahead Ati 


RADE used to follow a flag. 


In this closer-knit and more 
civilized age, flags count for 
less. Trade now follows its friends. 
Historic ships of the past were 
fighting ships. The ships of the im- 
mediate future, the costly new fleets 
which the United States is sending 
into action, do not mount a single 
gun. Nevertheless, they pack a ter- 
rific wallop; a wallop capable of win- 
ning friends rather than winning 
battles. 

American business needs friends. 
Millions of people in far countries 
need American business. Getting the 
two together on a basis of mutual 
benefit, is the real objective of the 
United States merchant marine. 

The United States stands supreme 
to-day among the nations. Commer- 
cially and industrially it has the 
friendship and respect of the world. 
Americans pay their bills. American 












The President Hoover and 

sister ship, President 

Coolidge, are newest addi- 

tions to the Dollar Line's 
mighty fleet 


The City of New York, 
owned by the American 
South African Line, is in 
direct service between 
New York and South Africa 


The Santa Clara—Grace Line—has re- 
duced the running time between New 
York and Valparaiso from 21 to 16 days 
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for AMERICAN SHIPS? 


By DUDLEY SIDDALL 


money is sound money, backed by 
gold, in a period when more than 
twenty other countries have gone off 
the gold basis. American production 
and distribution methods are widely 
admired. America, too, buys almost 
as much as it sells. 

Without any conscious effort. 
America has practically conquered the 
world. Not as Alexander the Great 
tried to conquer, by force of arms, 
but by making and holding business 
friendships in all parts of the earth. 

Directly and indirectly this recently 
achieved commercial and industrial 
supremacy has much to do with the 
present $300,000,000 program for a 
United States merchant marine which 
is blossoming forth under the pro- 
»visions of the Jones- 
White Act of 1928. 
(Ships have always been 
associated with dominant 
world powers since the 
days of the Phoenicians. 
And the U. S. A. is 


building ships. 
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Twelve American-designed mer- : : 
chant vessels, costing $50,000,000, © 3 
have been completed and delivered by fF z= 
American shipyards to American [fF 
owners under the provisions of the | ba 
Jones-White Act up to the closing * = 
days of 1931—one of them in 1929, | - 
five in 1930, and six in 1931. . * 

Eighteen or twenty more, to cost [% 
$85,000,000, will be finished and de- ; of 
livered in 1932. bs - 

Ships completed and now in ser- 3 th 
vice include: cn 48 

The Excalibur, Exochorda, Exeter, 7 
and Excambion, four sister ships for JF 
the Export Steamship Company, 9% p 
serve the Mediterranean trade. They a 
cost nearly $2,500,000 each, are 450 Li 
feet in length, 9,400 gross tons, 7,200 T 
h.p., and cruise at 16 knots. 

The City of New York, of the + 
American South African Line, goes 1 
to Beira on the African east coast and x 
gives direct service between New 
York and Capetown. She cost nearly Lj 
$2,000,000, is 450 feet long, is rated ' 
at 8,300 gross tons, has 5,400 h.p. bt 
and cruises at 14 knots. ne 

The Santa Clara has brought Val- rs 


The Pennsylvania of the Panama Line 

(and sister ships California and Vir- 

ginia) ply between New York and San 
Francisco 
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The Excalibur (and sister ships 
Exochorda, Exeter and Excambion) 
serve the Mediterranean trade. Op- 
erators: Export Steamship Company 





paraiso, Chile, within 16 days of New 
York instead of 21 days. The Grace 
Line paid nearly $3,500,000 for this 
boat, which is rated at 9,300 gross 
tons, is 500 feet long, and which 
steps out at 18 knots with its 12,000 
h.p. engines. 

The Morro Castle and the Oriente, 
of the Ward Line, go back and forth 
between New York and Havana with 
the regularity of ferryboats. They are 
481 feet long, 11,500 gross tons, 14,- 
000 h.p., and can easily do 20 knots. 
They cost $4,500,000 each. 

The President Hoover and the 
President Coolidge, the biggest ships 
in the completed list, cost the Dollar 
Line more than $7,000,000 apiece. 
They go from New York to San 
Francisco, on to Manila, and return. 
Length is 615 feet, gross tonnage 
21,000, h.p. 26,500, and speed up to 
20 knots. 

The Pennsylvania of the Panama 
Line is a sister ship of the California 
and the Virginia; the latter two being 
built just before the Jones-White Act 
became effective. These boats are on 
the run between New York and San 


e 


The Talamanca of the United Fruit Line is 
now on her maiden voyage between New 
York and San Francisco 





Francisco, with ports of call in Hav- 
ana and Balboa. They are 589 feet 
long, 20,500 gross tons, have 14,000 
h.p., and a speed of 18 knots. They 
cost approximately $7,000,000 each. 
The Talamanca of the United 
Fruit Company is now on her maiden 
voyage between New York and San 
Francisco with ports of call in Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Panama. This newest 
ship in the ‘‘great white fleet” is 447 
feet overall, is rated at 7,000 gross 
tons, has 10,500 h.p. engines which 
drive her at a cruising speed of 18 
knots and cost 
$3,500,000. 
Scheduled 
for 1932 de- 
livery are the 
Saint John and 
Acadia of the 
Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines for 
the Boston- 
Yarmouth run; 
two ships for 


the Colombian) 
Steamship Co. for 
New York-Colom- 
bia; the Mariposa, 
Monterey,and Lur- 
line which go on 
the Australian ser- 
vice of the Oceanic 
& Oriental Naviga- 
tion Co.; the Santa 
Rosa, Santa Luisa, 
Santa Elena, and 
the Santa Paula, 
scheduled for the 
San Francisco-Colombia route by the 
Grace Line Panama Mail Service: 
the Antigua, Quirigua, and Veragua 
for the United Fruit Co.; the Chiri- 
qui for United Mail; and the $10.- 
000,000 Manhattan for the north 
Atlantic route of the United States 
Lines, with a good chance that her 
sister ship will be ready this year. In 
addition, the Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
will receive two 5,000-ton  car- 
ferries, costing $1,500,000 each, for 
service between New Orleans and 
Havana. 

As things stand to-day, the U.S. A. 
has a merchant 
marine second 
only to Eng- 
land, with Ger- 
many a poor 
third and Japan 
in fourth place. 

The Ameri- 
can merchant 
marine talks of 
the Grand Old 
Flag and For 
The Love of 
Country only at 
state occasions 
like ship 
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launchings. Out on the firing line 
of every day business-soliciting the 
representatives of American ship- 
owners talk speed, reliability and 
regularity of liner service, and rates. 
They sell freight handling facilities 
to shippers, and physical comfort to 
prospective passengers. 

And when they can’t get enough 
business on the rate and service 
appeal, these American merchant 
niarine sales organizations go out and 
make it! That is where we get right 
back to the creation of friendships 
between American business houses 
and foreign business houses. 

“Ships work for their countries,” 
said Theodore Roosevelt, twenty- 
eight years ago, “the way railroads 
work for their terminals.” In his 


office at No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
I asked his son Kermit Roosevelt if 
that is still true. Kermit Roosevelt, 
president of the Roosevelt Lines, 
and his associates are just now in the 
process of perfecting a gigantic com- 





The Morro Castle and sister ship 
Oriente (Ward Line) “ferryboats” be- 
tween New York and Havana 


bination with the Dollar, Dawson, and 
Fleishacker group from the Pacific 
coast. This combination has formed 
the United States Lines of Nevada, 
held 50 per cent. by the Roosevelt 
interests and 50 per cent. by the 
Dollar-Dawson-Fleishacker interests, 
and on December 9 added the United 
States Lines ships to their numerous 
fleets. 

“Of course it is still true,” said 
Mr. Roosevelt. “To begin with, 
American business men interested in 
expansion of foreign trade encounter 
the fact that you cannot build a tariff 
wall around a ship. The American 
executive in world trade has no tariff 
protection. He must compete with 
the world. Obviously he will find 
a greater helpfulness and willingness 
to help among shipping men of his 
own country than he will among the 
shipping men representing foreign 
lines.” 

Some of the American shipping 
companies have been at this job of 
creating business for America over a 
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long period of years. What they have 
done in the ‘past is being done on a 
larger scale to-day, and will be done 
on a constantly increasing scale as 
more than forty new United States 
merchant marine trade routes are 
expanded and developed. 

The United Fruit Company, for 
example, went into Latin-America 
thirty years ago and began to turn 
jungles into banana and sugar planta- 
tions. It’s quite a swap, perhaps, to 
trade bananas for locomotives; but a 
recent report of United Fruit shows 
that 74 locomotives are in service 
down there where men would be 
pushing carts if the development had 
not been launched. 


HE cold and crass, but effective, 

dollar-reason behind the build- 
ing of ships and the development of 
trade routes centers around a revolv- 
ing governmental construction loan 
fund of $250,000,000, plus aids in the 
way of mail contracts totalling $25,- 
000,000 annually. The private ship 
Gwners make contracts with the 
Government to establish a specified 
service on a specified trade run with 
ships of specified performance abili- 
ties. From their own treasuries, they 
put up 25 per cent. of a new ship’s 
cost; the Government loaning the 
balance at 314 per cent. interest, and 
giving them twenty years to pay back 
the principal in equal annual install- 
ments. 

Results to date are millions of dol- 
lars worth of new ships, and regular 
service from American ports to all 
parts of the world. During 1931 
American ships were regularly op- 
erating between more than 180 
United States ports and approxi- 
mately 1,400 foreign ports. 

Further results are that America, 
which had to send 95 per cent. of the 
A. E. F. to France in foreign ships, 
is to-day handling about 35 per cent., 
by value, and 40 per cent., by volume, 
of its imports and exports in Ameri- 
can boats. 

After fifty years of being off the 
seas this new U. S. merchant marine 
is running up against stiff competi- 
tion from foreign lines. Hot fights 
for business are the rule on all the 
old established trade routes. Rates 
are established by “conferences” of 
all the companies, American and for- 
eign; but, as in any highly competi- 
“‘tive battle for business, rate wars 
flourish. 

Habit and inertia are among the 
foes which American lines face in 
going after business from American 
concerns. For half a century foreign 
lines have handled the shipping of 
many American companies, and it 
takes time and sales pressure to break 
down the barriers; even in cases 
where new American service is far 
superior to that of foreign lines. 


“Anything goes in this game,” one 
of the export traffic managers for a 
large American corporation confided. 
“They all want business, Americans 
and foreigners alike. My job depends 
on my ability to save my company 
two things: time and dollars. If an 
English boat or German boat can beat 





The Manhattan, now under con- 

struction for the U. S. Lines, will be 

the largest American-built vessel. It 

will be put in service on the north 
Atlantic route 


an American boat to any given port 
with our shipments, or make a lower 
rate, that boat gets my business. I 
am interested in transportation; and 
not in what kind of a flag the boat 
flies. 

“But, rates and time being equal, 
I give the Americans the break. That 
shows what I really think about a 
United States merchant marine. I[ 
am for it; providing they do as good 
a job as the foreigners.” 

His attitude proved to be identical 
vith that of traffic managers and 
ferwarders upon whom I called. 

The steadily mounting proportion 
of imports and exports carried 
in American ships shows that the 
American lines, aided by Government 
finances, are winning out on a per- 
formance and rate basis. 

As a matter of statistics, but not 
service, the merchant marine to-day 
is smaller than it was at the height 
of the “war boom” in 1922. To-day’s 
smaller tonnage, because of sound 
organization, is far more effective 
than were the numerous fleets of 
war-born carriers, 


HAT all this means to a manu- 
facturer in Indiana, Illinois, or 
Iowa is this: 

He can call in his salesmanager 
and open up a geography. He can 
plan out sales campaigns along these 
new trade routes to any part of the 
globe with as much certainty as he 
plans sales campaigns along railroad 
lines in the U. S. A. He can figure 
that a specified ship makes a specified 
run on a specified schedule, back and 
forth between a given American port 
and a given foreign port. He can be 
certain, also, that other American 
manufacturers are doing the same 
thing; and consequently that credit 
and collection functions have been re- 
duced to routine; and that American 
goods, as is usually the case on estab- 
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lished routes, have a favorable con- 
sumer acceptance. 

If he and his salesmanager want 
advice and suggestions about distribu- 
tors, about local conditions and local 
prices, an American shipping man— 
positively hungry for his shipping 
Lusiness—will get it from an Ameri- 
can shipping man at the other end of 
the route. 

His salesmen and his advertising 
matter and his shipments will move to 
Australia or South America or 
Africa on schedule ; and this schedule 
will not be knocked into something 
for the wastebasket along in 1936 or 
1937 after he has invested his efforts 
in making a hundred thousand new 
friends for his particular product. 

No war in Europe or Asia is going 
to pull these U. S. merchantmen off 
their job of making friends for its 
shippers and friends for America. 
No decision to change routes that 
may be made by directors of an Eng- 
lish or Swedish or Japanese company 
can suddenly cut off the American 
routes of ocean transportation. 


T is not news that world trade is 

just now flatter than the prover- 
bial pancake. In some _ foreign 
branches of American companies the 
only executive is the night watch- 
man. The Leviathan has been laid 
up for lack of cargoes and pas- 
sengers. The nation’s total exports 
were off 37 per cent. in value and 
about 20 per cent. in volume for the 
first nine months of 1931 as com- 
pared with 1930, and total imports 
were down 32 per cent. 

But in certain things, increases 
were shown in both outbound and 
inbound traffic. Exports of apples, 
oranges, and prunes were up more 
than 100 per cent. America ex- 
ported $30,100,000 worth of power- 
driven metal working machinery in 
the first nine months of 1931, a 2.8 
per cent. gain over the corresponding 
period of 1930. Sugar imports 
showed a gain of 4 per cent., molas- 
ses 108 per cent., coffee 14 per cent. 

But in good times or bad, floating 
high or deep-laden, the U. S. mer- 
chant marine, fulfilling mail contracts 
under the Jones-White Act, will 
plough through the seven seas, from 
American ports to foreign ports and 
back home again. It will be manned 
100 per cent. by American officers 
and 66 per cent. American crews. It 
will take out American products and 
bring home foreign commodities that 
Americans buy. 

At the far flung terminals of its 
logically planned trade routes, each 
ship will, on each trip, leave behind 
new buyers of American products, 
new sellers to the American mar- 
kets— 

Millions and millions of future 
friends! 
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Security Market Forecast 


for 1932 


Further Downward Adjustments May 
Be Witnessed But Slow Transition from 


Decline 


into 


and Then 


Stabilization 


Toward Gradual Recovery Is to Be 
Looked for in Coming Year 


ENERALLY it 
(zi: easier to fore- 

cast short-swing 
movements in the se- 
curity markets than the longer tides, 
and this has been the case for the 
previous four or five annual fore- 
casts by this writer. This year, how- 
ever, the longer-term outlook seems 
relatively simpler than in previous 
years. 

One glance at the accompanying 
chart should suggest to the reader 
what is quite apparent on its face. At 
the beginning of 1932 it is fairly safe 
to say that the chances for much fur- 
ther market decline are the least that 
we have witnessed in ten years. 

The lowest our standard Dow 
Jones industrial average of stock 
prices has ever touched in the past 
35 years was around 38, in 1897. Not 
since 1904, or in nearly 30 years, has 
this average been below 50. From the 
extreme bull market peak of 380 in 
1929, the recent decline has been al- 
most perpendicular for more than two 
full years, bringing this average, at 
the close of the past year, down to 
around 70. 

It is rather self-evident that when 
stocks are going up their ultimate 
limit is more difficult to forecast than 
when they are coming down. In a bull 
market “the sky is the limit,” at least 
theoretically. In a bear market it is 
difficult to conceive that the averages 
could decline to a theoretical zero, un- 
less we are certain that our entire 
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By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


Financial Editor 


capital system and modern standards 
of value are to be utterly destroyed. 

Somewhere between the present 
level of 70 for our accredited stock 
market average and ultimate zero, the 
turn must come, or at least an end to 
the drastic declines we have witnessed 
in the past 28 months. That makes a 
future forecast a good deal simpler 
than when stocks were still at com- 
paratively high levels a year ago or 
in 1929. The averages declined from 
160 to 70 last year, a drop of 90 
points. It takes no great ability at 
forecasting, therefore, to hazard the 
apparent statemient that the market 
will not drop as far in the present 
year, at least in number of points, as 
it did last year. 

This is a simple truism—in fact, it 
is entirely too simple. Looking at the 
matter from a more fundamental 
standpoint, there is still room for ma- 
terial further decline in 1932. The 
percentage drop last year was only 56 
per cent. Such a further drop in 1932 


might conceivably 
carry our average 
down to an extreme 
low level of between 
30 and 35, or only 
slightly lower than 
it has ever been since 
1897. 

That seems impos- 
sible now but only a 
little more so than 
did the events of the 
past couple years 
when the bear mar- 
ket first started in 
1929. The current 
depression is in 
many ways the most 
drastic we have 
seen in the past 80 
or 90 years during 
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which dependable figures have been 
available. The bull market of 1929 
exceeded anything previously wit- 
nessed in history; why not the suc- 
ceeding bear market? 

We mention such. melancholy 
thoughts simply to include in our con- 
sideration all of the possibilities, 
without blinding ourselves to true 
conditions. Actually, we do not an- 
ticipate that our averages are going 
on down to those new low levels for 
all time, unless some currently un- 
foreseeable catastrophe shall arise. 


AKING all things into considera- 

tion, we would prefer to admit the 
possibilities of an extreme low for 
our long bear market at somewhere 
around 50 on the accompanying Dow 
Jones average. This would leave us 
another 20 points decline, or about 30 
per cent. We are not certain that 
even such low levels will actually be 
reached in 1932. We simply feel that 
any further declines should not go 
much below such a figure. 

The conclusion of such common 
sense consideration is a common sense 
conclusion. It is an absolute certainty 
that good securities may be bought 
with less market risk to-day than at 
any time in the past decade. It is an 
apparent probability that we are very 
near the end of our long declining 
market and that a good measure of 
at least intermediate recovery must 
come during 1932, or the beginnings 
of a long-term and genuine recovery 
some time within the next 20 months. 

With the bond market at the lowest 
levels witnessed since 1921 and close 
to the lowest ever recorded, approxi- 
mately the same things may be said 
of that market, and of most other 
security markets. 

We do net think that merely be- 
cause security prices are at extremely 
low levels we must of necessity get 
an early and a strong recovery. We 
merely take the stand that the drastic 
declines are for the most part nearly 
over and that 1932 should at least see 
stabilization, rest and recuperation. 


E DO not expect any bull mar- 

ket in stocks to go to such ex- 
cesses as in 1929 for perhaps another 
10 years. ‘We doubt that any lasting 
revival in the security markets will 
start immediately or from the levels 
seen at the close of last ‘year. We 


think an intermediate recovery in . 


such markets may well be witnessed | foods—and various other items—to 


early in the current year but we | its line of products, sold chiefly to 


would continue to view it as merely 
intermediate until support had been 
tested on numerous occasions and for 
several months. 

We rather lean to the feeling, 
therefore, that if we get any material 
recovery or what looks like a new 
bull market, in the first half of 1932. 


we shall have to pay for its prema- 
tureness in the second half of the 
year. If the general trend of stock 
prices continues on down to the lev- 
els we have mentioned during the 
first half, however, then the funda- 
mental situation would appear more 
favorable for a final bottom before 
next Summer, with a period of rest 
and recuperation of at least several 
months duration, and followed, pos- 
sibly toward the close of the year, by 
a more genuine turn into a major up- 
ward trend. 


HE bond market has been in a 

stage of orderly but real panic. 
No true recovery can be expected 
until some of the great domestic and 
international problems are finally 
settled one way or another and invest- 
ment confidence restored. Accurate 
long-range prediction is almost im- 
possible in such a situation but we do 
feel that bond prices will stabilize at 
no very distant date, that they will 
not spend much time at their lowest 
levels and that they will recover 
rapidly once confidence is restored. 
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Meanwhile we would not expect 
anything wonderful from the stock 
market until such stabilization ap- 
pears in bonds. We do not subscribe 
just now to the theory that bonds 
must turn up many months before 
the stock market does, but we simply 
feel that stocks cannot make much 
headway on the advancing side while 
bond prices are declining. 


INALLY, we would hardly look 

for any rapid or spectacular re- 
covery from the long decline in the 
security markets. We would have 
greater faith in recovery if we go 
very gradually, and almost impercep- 
tibly, from drastic decline into irregu- 
lar stabilization, then into tedious 
rest and finally into slow but steady 
advance. 

That should be the healthy and 
logical pattern for the end to our 
great depression. We hope the pat- 
tern will begin to unfold itself before 
the coming Summer and we view 
the chances for such unfolding as 
favorable. 


Heads General Foods Operating Committee 


Clarence Francis, since 1929 
vice-president in charge of sales 
for General Foods Corporation, 
is now executive vice-president 
supervising all departments of 
company activity. 


HE significance of this new ap- 

pointment in General Foods Cor- 
poration is more than personal. It 
marks an interesting step in the com- 
pany’s progress as a business organ- 
ization. 

General Foods 
began business 
life as Postum 
Cereal Co., Inc. 
Making and sell- 
ing at first only a 
cereal drink and 
various related 
breakfast foods, 
the company rap- 
idly added Sanka, 
Maxwell House Coffee, Jell-O, 
Swan’s Down cake flour, Minute 
Gelatine, Walter Baker chocolate, 
Franklin Baker coconut, Hellmann’s 
mayonnaise, La France laundry 
starch, Diamond Crystal salt, Seal- 
shipt oysters, and Birdseye frosted 





Clarence Francis 


grocers. 

The marketing of this diversified 
line of over 80 products has brought 
many problems in integration of ef- 
fort. Each item (of those named) 
previously had its own national ad- 
vertising, its own distribution set-up 
and marketing organization. 


Now, with the appointment of 
Clarence Francis as executive vice- 
president (the company formerly had 
two executive vice-presidents), Gen- 
eral Foods policies are to be directed 
by an Operating Committee of ten 
active executives. 

Another executive trend in the 
company, which will be continued, is 
the practice of having executives who 
were “one-product” men at the time 
they became part of the organization, 
take over the combined direction of 
advertising and selling of a group of 
products. Each is known as a “prod- 
uct manager.” 

Clarence Francis, whose zeal for 
closer co-ordination between heads of 
the company’s major departments is 
reflected in the new Operating Com- 
mittee, is 43 years old, a graduate of 
Amherst College. He was born on 
Staten Island. 


After college he was with Corn 
Products Refining Company, then 
Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, 
as sales manager. He came with 
Postum Cereal Company just before 
its series of expansions and mergers, 
when only cereals were handled, first 
as domestic sales manager, then gen- 
eral sales manager. 

When the company became Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation in 1929, 
Francis became vice-president in 
charge of sales, and created the sub- 
sidiary General Foods Sales Corpo- 
ration, of which he was president. 

Over six feet tall, he is slender, 
human, fast moving, composed. 
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THOUGHTS 






ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


HIS is my hope for the future: 

That we may be rich without for- 
getting to be righteous; that we may 
have leisure without license; that we 
may be powerful without being of- 
fensively proud; that we may be 
nationally-minded without being 
narrow-minded; and finally, that we 
may live in a world of fact without 
surrendering our faith—Melvin A. 
Traylor, president, First National 
Bank, Chicago. 


A group of men doing their own 
job in their own way for the better 
stabilization of their own business 
and the security of the men who 
spend their lives in it, seem to offer 
the only constructive way out, pro- 
vided the men who handle the world’s 
business of government, and those 
who control the credit, give them an 
even break.—Roy Dickinson. 


There is everything in not acknowl- 
edging yourself as beaten; blaze your 
way ahead and keep going. Have 
faith that you will come up on the 
right side at last. Don’t rush ahead 
when uncertain, but keep your eyes 
to the front and advance cautiously ; 
do the duty that lies nearest as well 
as you can, but keep in mind the goal 
you desire. A steadfast heart and 
purpose win out against great odds 
sometimes.—T. F. Curtis. 


When you look at the world in a 
narrow way, how narrow it seems! 
When you look at it in a mean way, 
how mean it is! When you look at 
it selfishly, how selfish it is! But 
when you look at it in a broad, gen- 
erous, friendly spirit, what wonder- 
ful people you find in it.—Clipped. 


Delusions, errors, and lies are like 
huge, gaudy vessels, the rafters of 
which are rotten and worm-eaten, and 
those who embark in them are fated 
to be shipwrecked.—Buddha. 


Faith is life in adversity, peace in 
controversy, turns the balance in 
sickness, is the largest element that 
makes for friendship and greatest 
factor in success—Aaron Wirpel. 





To regard present conditions as 
permanent and then to legislate as if 
they were is a serious mistake. I 
grant that this so-called regulation 
would stabilize something—it would 
stabilize pretty nearly every wrong 
condition that we want to be rid of. — 
Henry Ford. 


You can't see clearly if you insist 
on smoking up your glasses—Amos 
Parrish. 


A Text 


Watchman, what of the night? 
The watchman said, The 
morning cometh. — Isaiah, 
21:11,12. 


Sent in by J. Heneveld, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


Man’s extremity becomes God’s 
opportunity and the depression is 
God’s golden opportunity. The nearer 
man is to the end of his rope, the 
nearer he is to God.—Dr. A. Edwin 
Keigwin. 


What can I do? I can talk when 
others are silent. I can say man when 


others say money. I can stay up when » 


others are asleep. I can keep on work- 
ing when others have stopped to play. 
I can give life big meanings when 
others give life little meanings. I can 
say love when others say hate. I can 
say every man when others say one 
man. I can try events by a hard test 
when others try it by an easy test. 
What can I do? I can give myself 
to life when other men refuse them- 
selves to life—Horace Traubel. 


A shop without discipline is like 
a ship without a rudder—Shop Re- 
view. 


‘Corporation. 


UR trouble as a nation back in 

the golden heyday of 1929 was 
too much faith in everything. Our 
trouble now is too little faith in 
anything, including ourselves. If we 
could muster up overnight half as 
much confidence in our country, its 
institutions and its future as they de- 
serve—a fraction of the courage and 
optimistic faith we had before the 
crash—the business barometer would 
begin to climb to-morrow, and it 
would keep on climbing.—Alexander 
Legge, president, International Har- 
vester Company. 


The world will never adjust itself 
To suit your whims to the letter ; 
Some things must go wrong your 
whole life long, 
And the sooner you know it the 
better.—Wilcox. 


When a millionaire is a million 
times more happy than the owner of 
a single dollar, folks will have a real 
kick coming.—Josh Harper. ° 


Accident prevention work pays 
three-fold returns. There is re- 
turn to the employer in lower costs, 
a return to the employee in a physical 
and monetary saving, and a return to 
the community through a lessening of 
care for the maimed and disabled. 
Any one of these alone justifies the 
furtherance of the work, but, taken 
in the aggregate, they constitute one 
of the most important planks in the 
platform of good business.—E. G. 
Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel 


The only ambition worth while is 
the kind that makes you want some- 
thing so much you can’t hold yourself 
back from working extra hours to 
gain it.—Selected. 


You may have plenty of sound 
sense and much experience, but if 
you lack an enthusiastic interest in 
your work, you’re destined to the full 
drudgery of the day. Enthusiasm is 
the dynamo of your personality, 
driving all other advantages in your 
favor.—Silent Partner. 
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FACTORY PROGRAM 





Pontiac announces for 1932 two remarkable new cars: tance: Syncro-Mesh . .. Quiet Second . .. Free Wheeling... 


A Sie thine Said es ewel £ th Ride Control . ... Longer Wheelbase . . . Increased Powerand 
ant 7 , £ 
ee ee Ee ee a SNe High Speed ... Greater Economy ... New, Roomier Fisher 


peeran ihe _— ere ..a08 Bodies . . . Rubber Cushioning . . . Enclosed Springs. 
A new V-Eight that offers the distinction of V-Eight per- 


. f a By all means see these two new Pontiacs . . . examine all 
formance at a list price under eight hundred and fifty dollars. = 


they offer. You will agree that Pontiac—as a Six or an Eight 
Both offer the following new developments of major impor- —is indeed—an outstanding General Motors value. ... 
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THAT ADDED *4.831,.000 TO 
DEALER PROFITS IN 1931 


There are two important reasons why a Pontiac dealership represents a profit 
opportunity. First, Pontiac believes its dealers should make a substantial net profit. 
Second, Pontiac not only believes this, but does something about it. @ Consider, for 
instance, its record for 1931. Pontiac promised to supply its dealers with popular cars. 
This was so successfully done that Pontiac ‘‘took’’ from the very start, and Pontiac’s 
sales climbed from sixth to fourth place, nationally. And business-getting methods 
were applied not only to new car sales, but to every division of the business, so that 
each one contributed to gross income. ® The next moves were to conserve profits. As 
the first step, Pontiac promised and carried out this program: not one car shipped 
from the factory which the dealer had not ordered. @ Pontiac promised, too, to help 
its dealers reduce overhead. Carrying out this promise resulted in a reduction in 
dealers’ fixed expenses of $68.89 per car —in many cases the difference between profit 
and loss. @® Pontiac said it wanted volume, but that dealers should not obtain 
this volume by ‘‘overtrading.”’ As a result of this policy, Pontiac dealers’ used car 
stocks were reduced by a total of $1,226,600, and Pontiac dealers improved their 
gross used car profits $14.55 a unit. @ The net result of all these activities was 
that Pontiac dealers made $4,881,700 more in the first 10 months of 1931 than in 
the same period of 1930. To sum up: in a year that assuredly was an acid test, 
Pontiac went ahead in sales, and at the same time its dealers made more money. 
* Today—with even better cars, and better business methods in operation — the 


Pontiac dealer looks to 1932 with an assurance of increased profit in his business. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan. 
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Favorite Stocks of Big Men 


Corporation Executives Throughout the Nation 
Name Their Favorite Issues for Market Ad- 
vance in New Questionnaire Voting Contest— 
Composite Forecast for General Market Move- 


ITH the present contest the 

series of Forbes Quarterly 

Stock Questionnaires rounds 
out its third year of continuous serv- 
ice to investors, in focusing attention 
on the composite opinion of Ameri- 
can business executives regarding 
their favorite individual stocks and 
their combined opinion on the future 
course of security prices. 

The twelfth edition of our quar- 
terly questionnaire continues similar 
in form to those which have pre- 
ceded it. The questionnaire was ad- 
dressed to over one thousand execu- 
tives of corporations whose securi- 
ties are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York 
Curb Exchange. The executives 
were asked first to name, in the order 
of their choice, their five favorite 
listed stocks which offered, in their 
opinion, the most favorable proba- 
bility for market advance over a pe- 
riod of the first three months of 1932. 

In a supplementary question of the 
same questionnaire the corporation 
executives were asked to state their 
opinion on the future course for the 
general security markets, as to 
whether the trend for the first quar- 
ter of the present year will be higher, 
lower or irregular. 

The returns received in the pres- 
ent questionnaire indicate a more 


ment Also Given 


BY RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Winners of FORBES Twelfth 
Quarterly Stock 


Questionnaire 
Bracket or 
Stock Even Score 
1. American Tel. & Tel. .... 280 
a SO Perera ee 170 
3. General Electric ......... 120 
4. Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 100 
5. General Motors ......... 100 
a Be eee 90 
7. Allied Chemical ......... 70 
8. United Corporation ...... 70 
9. United Gas Improvement . 60 
10. Westinghouse Electric ... 60 





favorable tendency in that the de- 
cline in corporate interest in the stock 
market appears to be rounding off. 
ForBEs has been frank and conscien- 
tious in reporting in previous ques- 
tionnaires that the returns received 
have been on the decline. We may 
now take pleasure in announcing that 
the decline in such returns is dimin- 
ishing and the total number of re- 
plies received in the present question- 


naire shows only a very slight drop 
from those replying to the previous 
questionnaire of late last Fall. 

The same policy and methods have 
been followed in tabulating replies 
to the current or twelfth quarterly 
stock questionnaire as have been ap- 
plied to the previous ones in the 
series. The individual stocks men- 
tioned by the replying executives 
have been scored according to their 
choice, and such scores have been 
totaled to give the even or bracket 
score for each individual stock. 


INCE there was still a slight de- 
cline in the number of replies to 
the present questionnaire compared 
with the total replying to the previ- 
ous one, the scores for the winning 
issues continue a little lower than in 
the previous questionnaires, but this 
situation in the present poll is due 
also to a wide spreading out or 
equalization of the votes on many 
stocks instead of concentration on a 
few individual issues, as has been the 
general case in previous contests. 
The results of the present or 
twelfth quarterly stock questionnaire 
show that a total of around sixty in- 
dividual stocks received one vote or 
more, which is approximately the 
same number as received votes in the 
previous questionnaire. 
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Now 


ARD-GOING 1931 has been torn off the calendar. 
Now for 1932! 
If we believe the pessimists, American Business 
may as well shut up shop and go fishing. 
If we believe the optimists, making quota will be 
as easy as falling off a log. 


But if experience is any great shakes of a teacher, 
it’s safer to predict that the new year will treat 
most generously those businesses which ignore all 
prophets and go out, hammer-and-tongs after sales. 


Tradition is a good coaster, but it takes real 
horsepower to pull a sled uphill. 

That the right amount of horsepower for times 
like these is generated by The American Weekly is 
demonstrated by the steadily increasing use of this 
publication by the country’s leading advertisers. 

While every other national weekly lost advertis- 
ing linage in 1931, this Mighty Magazine set a new 
high record for all time. 

And now as we face the new year, there is every 
reason to believe 1932 will be another banner 12 
months for The American Weekly. 

Advertisers who want to increase their sales in 1932 
will be interested in knowing why. 

When the going is hard, publication values must 
be analyzed and every dollar spent must count. 
Astute advertisers place their copy where it will be 
seen by the most buyers at the lowest cost per buyer. 

And The American Weekly offers the most eco- 
nomical national coverage it is possible to buy. 


For $16,000 a page, at a cost of less than 4 cent 
per family, this magazine reaches 5,500,000 homes 
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jor DZ 


in the most prosperous buying areas of the nation. 


That page, in four colors, is more than twice as 
big as any other magazine page, giving the adver- 
tiser plenty of space to tell his story with detail 
and drama. 


Editorially, The American Weekly appeals to 
every member of the family. That means its adver- 
tising is seen by more than one member in every 
home it enters. 


Do you wonder now why this magazine continues 
to forge ahead at a time when all other weekly mag- 
azines are headed the other way? 


Circulation Supremacy 


The American Weekly dominates the urban mar- 
kets by concentrating 70% of its total circulation 
in 578 of America’s 997 towns and cities of 10,000 
population and over. (1930 U. S. census figures.) 


In each of 152 cities, it reaches one out of every 
two families 
In 108 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 146 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 172 cities, 20 to 30% 
.. and, in addition, more than 1,700,000 families in thousands of other 
communities, large and small, regularly buy The American Weekly. 


Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively in 1932? 





What Happened in 1931 


(Official Printers’ Ink Advertising Linage figures showing 
gain or loss sustained by weekly magazines during 1931) 


The American Weekly . +83,118 lines 
Saturday Evening Post . —885,691 lines 
Liberty . . —151,366 lines 
Collier’s . —154,622 lines 
Literary Digest . —225,967 lines 





ERICAN 


THEA 
iii _ sti FANVTEEKLY 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Patmouve Bupc., Cuicaco . . 
t1-250 Genera Morors Buipc., Detroit . 








- 5 Winturop Sguare, Boston. . 
- 1138 Hanna Buipc., CLEVELAND . . 


. 222 Monapnock Bipc., San Francisco 
. IntTeRNATIONAL Bipe., St. Louis 


- 753 Bonnie Brae, Los ANGELES . . 
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Following is a list of the first fif- 
teen prize-winning stocks in ForBEs 
twelfth quarterly stock questionnaire, 
with their bracket or even scores. 


Bracket or 

Stock Even Score 

t. Aapemieon Tel. € Tel... .. os. cceeee 280 
Fe NERD, a i56 cio: bis a%are(: Sai aiean ai8%% 170 
Dy GEREN PACCEIC oc6sicciics cine es cis 120 
4. Consolidated Gas of N. Y. ...... 100 
S Gremetak MACEOTS .ccc0 6c os icc ce os 100 
SE Be a EE ee 90 
GL 70 
S& United Gorporation ......6....00. 70 
9. United Gas Improvement ........ 60 
10. Westinghouse Electric .......... 60 
SS Ot: re 50 
12 Drug, incorporated ........%....6. 50 
13. Pacific Gas & Electric ........... 50 
14. Pennsylvania Railroad ........... 50 
15. Reynolds Tobacco .............. 50 


HE results of the present ques- 
tionnaire continue to show the 


highest favor for the triumvirate of’ 


leading issues which has come to be 
familiar to readers who have been 
following the results of this series of 
questionnaires in previous contests. 
American Telephone and Telegraph, 
U. S. Steel and General Electric con- 
tinue to be the three most favored 
stocks in the opinion of American 
corporation executives. 

American Tel. and Tel. common 
stock has again taken first prize in the 
present or twelfth questionnaire, 
which gives this issue its fifth succes- 
sive victory over a period of about 
a year and a half. It is significant 
also that American Tel. and Tel. ap- 
pears to be widening its lead over the 
other two issues of this favored “big 
three.” 

A summary of first prizes for the 
entire series of twelve questionnaires 
shows that American Tel. and Tel. 
has now won seven first prizes. 
United States Steel comes next, hav- 
ing won first prize in four question- 
naires, while General Electric has 
taken first prize in one contest. 

In the previous poll General Motors 
broke up this leading triumvirate 
temporarily by staging a sharp rally 
to take second prize and came not so 
very far from American Telephone 
and Telegraph in score. General 
Motors has always been one of the 
high favorites but has generally been 
slightly below the big three. In the 
present questionnaire it has again 
slipped back out of the coveted sec- 
ond place to take fifth prize in a tie 
on bracket score with Consolidated 
Gas of New York. 

New York Central has come for- 
ward into sixth place in a rapid ad- 
vance, as have also Allied Chemical, 
United Corporation and United Gas 
Improvement. None of these four 
issues placed among the first ten 
winners in the previous contest and 
all of them have had rather drastic 
recent declines. 


Westinghouse Electric has just 


barely squeezed into the list of the 
first ten prize winners by raising its 
score considerably from the past 
questionnaire, when it stood fairly 
far down the list. 


HE contest for favorite groups 

of stocks has been conducted ac- 
cording to previous policy and pre- 
cedent in the series of questionnaires. 
The leading favorites in the contest 
for individual stocks have been listed 
in their respective classification ac- 
cording to industry and their re- 
spective scores totaled to give the final 
score for each individual group. 

The familiar picture again de- 
velops in the present questionnaire 
of the contest for winning groups ac- 
tually starting with second place in- 
stead of first. As in all previous 
questionnaires, the public utility clas- 
sification has walked away with first 
place, so that there is no longer any 
reasonable question as to the prize 
winning or favorite group of stocks 
in the opinion of the replying corpor- 
ation executives. 

The public utility classification con- 
tinues to run nearly 300 per cent. 
ahead of its nearest rival in the pres- 
ent or twelfth questionnaire, as once 
more the steel classification takes 
second place, even with a _ score 
slightly lower than in the previous 
contest, when it had to be content 
with third place. 

This change is the result of a de- 
cline in popularity for the motor 
group. The motor classification went 
far ahead of the steel stocks in the 
previous questionnaire to take second 
prize in the group contest, but in the 
present poll the motors have again 
slid back rather rapidly into only 
sixth place, with a score of 140 
points, compared with their previous 
tabulation of 340 points. 


HE electrical manufacturing 

group has moved up one place 
along with the steels and takes third 
prize in the group contest. The rail- 
road classification has moved up from 
seventh place into fourth place and 
chemicals have also moved up three 
places from eighth place in the previ- 
ous questionnaire to only fifth place 
in the present one. The chemicals 
have thus displaced the oil stocks, 
which have moved backward from 
fifth place in the eleventh question- 
naire to only eighth place in the pres- 
ent one, simply changing places with 
the chemical group. 

The food stocks appear to be gain- 
ing a bit of their old time popularity 
and have moved up into seventh 
place, compared with only ninth place 
in the previous questionnaire. The 
store classification has moved into the 
group of the first ten prize winners 
by displacing the investment and 


FORBES for 


-banking group. 


In the following tabulation the 
winning groups in the current or 
twelfth quarterly stock questionnaire 
are presented, together with their 
even or bracket scores. 


Bracket or 

Stock Even Score 

DD, ise: WES 5. .csck o csce essa 690 
RES Sr eee ee Oe 220 
3. Electrical Manufacturing ........ 180 
EE oS ARERR En CAEN: acer 180 
Me TUMOR oo oo vison wha apg ew 160 
SpMNNRINI och ica rascotaisvansiseiiete ois 140 
Pes MaMMEA EE os Soo oe is sere ekiei gies os 90 
et)”, eA IRE eat ep rem ones gt! 80 
ROR Ne Te des i Fo onl Katss ds euch ayaeee 50 
RS 0 nr er 50 


HE supplementary question ask- 

ing the corporation executives to 
state their opinion on the future 
trend of the general security market 
has lost none of its significance or 
importance. The results of this por- 
tion of the questionnaire are perhaps 
not so bullish as in the previous con- 
test, but they have at least gained in 
number and are more representative 
than ever before. 

The following tabulation shows the 
percentage of the replies favoring 
higher, lower or irregular trend of 
general security prices in the present 
or twelfth questionnaire compared 
with the same results for the two 
preceding polls. 


Questionnaire 


Forecast Twelfth Eleventh Tenth 
Rissher ...... 37% 55% 50% 
Lower ...... 11 9 13 
Irregular .... 52 36 37 


The favorable, or bullish, section 
of the forecast poll has suffered a 
considerable slump in the present 
questionnaire and the percentage of 
corporation executives favoring a 
higher tendency in security prices 
over the coming three months has 
dropped to the lowest in a year and 
a half. At least a portion of those 
who previously predicted higher 
prices have switched in the present 
questionnaire to the prediction for 


. lower prices, but by far the majority 


of those who have deserted expecta- 
tions for higher quotations appear 
merely to have switched to the inde- 
cisive bracket. 

The percentage of replies favoring 
irregular or stationary quotations for 
the security markets during the first 
quarter of 1932 has jumped to the 
highest in well over a full year, and 
shows a large increase over the pre- 
ceding questionnaire. 

Once more the editors take this 
opportunity of thanking all of the 
many corporation executives for their 
co-operation in making ForsEes Quar- 
terly Stock Questionnaires a reliable, 
representative and valuable index of 
security market sentiment in the high- 
est places of American industry and 
management. 
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Interior of 

Edison’s old 

Pearl Street 
Station 


When A Great Industry 


Came Into Being— 


| 1882, Thomas A. Edison founded a great indus- 
try when he started the first commercial lighting 

plant on a permanent basis at 237 Pearl Street, 
New York City. This ushered in a new era of illum- 
ination that has immeasurably raised the world’s 
standard of living. 


Shortly after, a charter was issued to a company to 
operate an electric light plant in Joplin, Missouri. 
This company was the predecessor of the present 
Empire District Electric Company. The Empire 
System has kept pace with the development of the 


Great Southwest, and today supplies practically all 
the electric power used in the important industrial 
district surrounding Joplin. In addition it services 
more than 34,000 domestic customers in 135 commun- 
ities with a population of more than 200,000. 


The Empire System is only one of many well-sea- 
soned, forward looking subsidiaries which contribute 
to the growth and earning power of Cities Service 
Company by serving more than 9,000 communities in 
38 states with necessities of modern life. 


To invest in Cities Service Company securities is to participate in widely diversified earnings 


that grow with the growth of the nation. 


Send the coupon NOW for full, details. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 





LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour—a pro- 
gram of variety music with Jessica Dragonette. 
the Cavaliers and the Cities Service Orchestra. 
Fridays, 8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time—WEAF 
and 37 N. B. C. Associated Stations. 











HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send information about Cities Service Company's 


securities. 
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TIME-SAVING News 
A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Set New Low Rec- 

ord as Wage Controversy 

Drags On. Smaller Decline 

in Traffic Forecast 

AILWAY PROFITS continue to 

decline. Not all of the individual 

roads have issued their November earn- 

ing reports at the present date of writ- 

ing, but a sufficient number of 

statements have been published to give 

a fairly definite idea of what the final 
figures will show. 

On a basis of the roads already re- 
ported, we would estimate net railway 
operating income for all class 1 systems 
in the month of November last year at 
only about $37,000,000. Such a figure 
would show a decline of nearly $30,000,- 
000 from the previous month of 1931 and 
a drop of more than $25,000,000 from the 
corresponding month of 1930, when total 
profits were reported at a little over 
$62,000,000. 

In November of 1929 profits were $86,- 
000,000, and in 1928 the month set a new 
high record of nearly $114,000,000. The 
November figures for last year will show 
the lowest net income reported for that 
month for a decade. 


yREIGHT TRAFFIC continues its 
seasonal decline into new low ground 
and around the beginning of the new 
year the car loading figures set up a new 
low record. Despite the extreme low 
levels reached by such figures in the 
past fortnight, the situation is not with- 
out a measure of hope, since this period 
of the year almost invariably sets the 
low record for the entire twelve months, 
and the present year is likely to prove 
no exception. 

Furthermore, the declines from the 
corresponding weeks of the previous 
year continue to narrow down a bit, and 
latest figures are running from 16 to 20 
per cent. below the previous year, com- 
pared with declines of as high as 30 per 
cent. last Fall. 


HE INCREASED FREIGHT 

RATES went into effect on January 
4th through a favorable decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
hurry up their effective date. Expecta- 
tions are that the new rates will net the 
railroads somewhere between $100,000,- 
000 and $125,000,000 additional income 
per year. The railroad loan pool is also 


getting under way to carry out the 
I. C. C. provisions for using a portion of 
the increased freight rates to tide over 
some of the weaker roads by loaning 
money for bond interest. 

Eighteen Class I railroads have been 
declared ineligible to receive loans from 


such _ 


FREIGHT LOADINGS GAIN on PREVIOUS YEAR 
eo DECLINE of 1931 TRAFFIC from 1930) 
0% 
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the surcharge pool to be administered 
by this railroad and credit corporation, 
due to receivership, etc. 


HE WAGE CONTROVERSY con- 

tinues to occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the railway field. Progress on 
voluntary acceptance of a 10 per cent. 
wage reduction demanded by the rail- 
roads has been disappointingly slow thus 
far in the new year and the entire sit- 
uation has been marking time to await 
the meeting of the two committees ap- 
pointed by railroad employers and rail- 
road employees to negotiate the matter 
to a final conclusion. 

This meeting was delayed until almost 
the last day before expiration of the 30- 
day notice served by the railroads late 
last year for a forced reduction of 10 
per cent. in wages. 

The result of the delay in the Chicago 
conciliation meeting has been further 
embarrassment for the railroads, but it 
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is still hoped that the employee com- 
mittee will accept a 10 per cent. cut in 
wages voluntarily and quickly at the 
Chicago meeting to avoid the dangers of 
a real outbreak of bitterness between 
the two factions which will otherwise 
threaten. 


HIPPERS INDICATE SMALL 

TRAFFIC DECLINE. Shippers of 
the country, through estimates submit- 
ted to the Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Boards, anticipate that carload ship- 
ments of the 29 principal commodities 
in the first quarter of 1932 will be ap- 
proximately 5,241,746 cars, a reduction 
of 370,415 cars or 6.6 per cent. below the 
corresponding period in 1931. 
a Per Cent. 











Rail Division Decrease 
Atlantic States........... 611,289 4.1% 
Central Western ........ 231,536 14.6 
Un Re ee 192,906 5.4 
Pacific Northwest ...... 153,369 4,7 
MSGOOE TBMOD onkcccoasees 289,114 5.1 
RED VONEF ovcss ccssccve 612,365 par 
TERA NWWNE io.ci5.0.608505:005% 911,558 8.9 
ee eT Cree 157,121 18.1 
Trans-Mo-Kansas ....... 326, 2.9 
BOUIMOREL  ccsicssccicscsense 596,356 5.5 
New England ........... 125,770 11.2 
pO re 649,238 10.3 
PMU 55558 kecoiaresbidnbeics 390,824 "4 

gO eee 5,241,746 6.6% Dec. 
*Increase. 


It is estimated that of the 29 com- 
modities, increases will develop for five 
as follows: Cotton seed and products 
except oil; fresh fruits other than cit- 
rus; petroleum and petroleum producis; 
automobiles, trucks and parts, and 
chemicals and explosives. 

Commodities for which a decrease is 
estimated totaled 23. The estimate for 
first quarter of 1932 therefore indicates 
smaller traffic declines than in most of 
last year. 


PRICES 


Better Support for Impor- 

tant Staples Though Spe- 

cialties Drop to New Low 
Records 


HE TREND OF COMMODITY 

MARKETS has been irregular thus 
far in the new year, but there has been 
a tendency toward greater stability and 
a checking of the secondary reaction 
which was apparent toward the close of 
last year. Over the holiday season most 
of the important commodities were quiet 
and showed little change, but when com- 
pared with the previous declines the 
mere appearance of stabilization is en- 
couraging. 

Most of the commodity indexes con- 
tinued to slide off slowly to new low 
levels for the past decade. The Irving 
Fisher weekly index has been receding 
from its intermediate high point of last 
November and a fairly steady decline 
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OF NEW YORK 
' 
| 
Head Office: Capital, Surplus 
55 Wall Street and Undivided Profits 
New York $225,347,466.11 
| Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1931 
| INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN OFFICES 
eC ASSETS 
| Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank..... vo ee 8174,642,878.70 
Due from Banks and Bankers: ........ccccscsesscoes 183,551,727.68 $358,194,606.38 
: Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances......... ...4-. cemeres 913,237,064.08 
F | United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .... $250,611,950.54 
‘ye | State and Municipal Bonds. ..............00++-ee2++  85485,995.63 
(a Stock in Federal Reserve Bark... ...........+++++++  6,600,000.00 
5 Other Bonds and Socuritees. .......000.000c0scsseasees 106,892,429.76  372,590,375-93 
Ownership of: 
Ls | International Banking Corporation............secceeeecceeescees 8 ,000,000.00 
4 | PE NS 664 sk ccndarkinasRvessdemsessinctnceencciecsee, SEES 
; | Racine teh Tvs eh TNs sin sos sins tn cs iwesicvnscovesioesces 9,846,619. 36 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ...........0+eeeeee002+  126,849,742.60 
P| EE OE eee eT Pee ee ee rr 757332764-87 
FS Sid itnbdavicnndnetimtadeiesdnnghaaha enigma $1,857,975,421.34 
i LIABILITIES 
5 Capital. ... 0c. cccccccccecsscccces sce sccees cece oe off 24,000j000,00 
| Surplus. .....0.ecccccccesscccsccsesecccesccseesss GO000,000.00 
ae United Pee. oo 5 oan cine dc ascccocsesseccccsee Sees 9206 c0n bas 
Reserves for: 
ee PTT PETE TOT ETT eT eee TT Cee eee ee 25,534,154.61 
Accrued Interest, Discount and Other Unearned Income ........... 4,411,279.24 
Tawes, Acceued Emponses, €t Cr00t o..ooc ccc scscciecsscccescces 11,058,409.64 
Dividend Payable Jantary 2, 1932.......sesisccsccccvcecessecs 6,200,000.00 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances 
Cin 8 ii an rear ecende see xtsageeweksteeeesicusnivs SRC RI 


| ee PT TTT ere eT Ter TT Tor Terror rer rT etre 
ict ciannisBacgerdes 46096esneanremmaaveacsebben eee $1,857,975,421.34 
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since then has put the average at a new 
low level at the beginning of the new 
year. 

Based on 1926 average prices as 100, 
the latest weekly figure stands around 
66. This compares with a high point 
late last Fall of nearly 69, with an index 
of 93 at the beginning of last year and 
97 in January of 1929. The latest number 
is the lowest recorded in this average 
since the pre-war commodity depression, 
nearly twenty years ago. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Pes 8 INGRE  ...c0vssccee 140.681 140.401 163.020 
ee re 7.7325 7.9123 10.0578 
Bureau of Labor....... 68.3 68.4 80.4 


HE GRAIN MARKETS were espe- 

cially quiet around the beginning of 
the new year but have taken on some- 
what more activity as the month pro- 
gresses. In general, wheat, corn, oats 
and the other important grains have 
held their ground quite well, though they 
are essentially unchanged from around 
the close of last year. Cotton prices 
have also held steady and have even 
shown a slight disposition toward grad- 
ual advance. 

Metal prices have been a little weaker 
than the rest of the commodity group. 
Steel quotations have been holding 
barely firm and scrap prices have shown 
moderate declines. Silver continues to 
stage intermittent recoveries, but the 
miscellaneous metals have tended toward 
somewhat lower quotations. 

Mid-Winter catalogues of the im- 
portant mail order houses show new de- 
clines ranging anywhere from 5 to 35 
per cent below last Fall. In perhaps 
the majority of such lines quotations are 
the lowest seen in 15 or 20 years, and in 
the case of tires and other particular 
classifications the lowest ever recorded. 





Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red....... $0.7444 $0.74 $0.9712 
Corn, No. 2 yellow...... 33 53 "9284 
ONE CR eae 38 36% 4314 
Ferree 4.45 4.35 4.60 
re ee eee .07 .07 07% 
ee Se eee 4.20 4.40 4.65 
OK, SREY 6sccceeccce 16.00 16.00 20.00 
SPOR, (ZA POUR: vsccaswees 15.51 15.51 17.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh ....... 29.00 29.00 30.00 
Lead 3 3.75 5.10 
Copper ; 2.25 10.50 
Zinc, E. St. Louis...... 3.15 3.15 4.15 
MEME seco einai aaa Nola 21.70 21.75 26.20 
CIO. Sicisecccacacccess 6.50 6.20 10.00 
SS ES a ea 4.80 4.42 8.43 
ES RAY Aine ere .103 -103 .123 
MGRUMEG SEU casanaccacaccss 71 71 85 


SHIPPING 


Year Opens with Building 

Still High but Likely to 

Decline. Furness Considers 
Boat without Funnels. 


HE NEW SHIPPING YEAR 
promises to see a continuation of 

the many launchings of new vessels wit- 
nessed in 1931. Such new launchings 
will be almost entirely the result, how- 
ever, of plans formulated long ago and 
work begun last year or the year before. 
There is not very much new construc- 
tion being planned at the present time 
and even the race for building of new 
trans-Atlantic liners is beginning to cool 
off under the stress of depressed finance. 


O FUNNELS ON NEW SHIPS. 

Mention was made in this section 
last year of the second and more disas- 
trous fire which destroyed the previous 
flag ship of the Furness Bermuda Line, 
the Bermuda. Following that fire still 
another new ship is being planned. One 
of the most interesting sidelights of the 
uew plans is the consideration being 
given to a radical innovation in the 
building of large liners. Reports from 
England indicate that the new boat may 


Graphic Business Trends 
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omit the placing of the usual funnels. 
amidships. 

Experiments are being made to test 
the results of conducting the exhaust 
direct to the stern or out the side of 
the ship near the water line, as is now 
done in the case of motor boats. Such 
a type of construction would increase 
the comfort and extent of deck space 
on the upper decks to a spectacular ex- 
tent. 

Meanwhile, the French Line reports 
its new cabin ship, the Champlain, near 
completion. The new boat will be the 
largest and most luxurious cabin liner 
in the world and will take that title 
away from the present Lafayette of the 
same line. The new Champlain will 
have a gross tonnage of 28,000, a length 
of 650 feet and a horsepower of 24,000. 
She will accommodate over 1,000 pas- 
sengers, and is expected to take the ways 
about May. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Another Slight Tremor of 

Bank Failures and Gold Ex- 

ports. Proposals for Infla- 
tion to Stem Depression 


NTEREST RATES showed their 
year-end firmness around the begin- 
ning of 1932 but, as usual, and as had 
also been anticipated, the higher rates 
were merely temporary and have 
dropped back once more to their more 
accustomed levels. 
Interest Rates 
2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Call Miaey 6. nce scccciccsen 24% 3 % 3 % 
60-90 Day Time....ccccces rr 3% 3% 
Commercial Paper ....... 
New York Rediscount.. "3Y 3% 2 


The state of chilis in domestic 
and world finance suffered perhaps a 
slight psychological setback around the 
turn of the year. Around the beginning 
of 1932 there was a moderate renewal 
of the epidemic of bank failures, though 
the attack was a slight one and has 
been confined for the most part to the 
eastern portion of the country and espe- 
cially New England. 

Currency in circulation took another 
large jump around the turn of the year, 
but this was largely a seasonal expecta- 
tion due to holiday demands for shop- 
ping, gifts, dividends and interest, and 
this demand has already dropped off 
once more. 


HE GOLD MOVEMENT caused a 

slight degree of concern also in the 
past fortnight, when exports to France 
were renewed. The volume of such ex- 
ports was fairly high when compared 
with previous average years but has not 
come anywhere near the tremendous ex- 
port rate seen late last Fall. 

Gold exports were mounting during 
most of December and were over $30,- 
000,000 for the full month. Imports, 
however, continued to come in, and ad- 
vance estimates for the month of De- 
cember show total imports somewhere 
around $17,000,000, thus leaving an ex- 
port balance of about $15,000,000 for the 
final month of last year. Thus far in 


the new year imports continue and there 
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seems to have been a moderate decline 
in the demand for gold exports to 
European countries. 


ROKERS’ LOANS continue to de- 

cline, and the weekly series went 
through the whole of 1931 with only 
about ten weeks of gain. During the 
other 40 weeks of decline, brokers’ loans 
were reduced about $1,300,000,000. 

The latest report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York shows total 
loans to brokers at well under $600,000,- 
000. This is a drop of more than $20,- 
000,000 in a single week and sets up a 
new low record since the series began 
to be published. 


HE PROBLEM OF INFLATION is 

coming into greater prominence and 
well known authorities have gone on 
record as favoring a definite program 
on the part of the Government looking 
toward at least moderate measures of 
inflation as the most practical weapon 
to check the unprecedented momentum 
of our long process of drastic deflation. 

Many theories and plans are advanced 
with regard to the manner of carrying 
out such gentle inflation. Some of the 
most widely discussed methods include 
the flotation of a tremendous bond issue 
by the United States Government, the 
buying of a large volume of bills in the 
open market by the Federal Reserve 
System, expansion of plans for the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation, and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and 
even a deliberate increase in the cur- 
rency circulation. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
enjoyed their usual seasonal advance 
around the close of last year, and latest 
figures compare much more favorably 
with the previous year than for some 
time past. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








District 1932 1931 
New York ............$5,049,360,000  $6,745,416,000 
ee aa rerer 517,642,000 610,002, 
Philadelphia ........... 459,707,000 607,566,000 
eS nr rere 498,512,000 677,325,000 
BIEBONG  vicksscescccs 243,740,000 286,598,000 
PON ob i binds ence oecee 201,104,000 235,394,000 
REED cccccetsnuwsccas 1,049,897 ,000 1,346,004,000 
MRE k nicce nes caercics 218,311,000 214,229,000 
Minneapolis ........... 149,886,000 174,933,006 
BOMees CHY  cccsccascs 243,967,000 304,966,000 
See 148,820,000 183,171,000 
San Francisco.......... 608,629,000 733,362,000 

WORGR 6s i ccs dnavaow . .-$9,389,460,000 $12,118,966,000 


AVIATION 


Activities Hold Up Well. 
Postal Department Reduces 
Air Mail Pay. 


HE WINTER RECESSION in avia-.: 


tion activities has been chiefly a 
decline of record-breaking flights and 
spectacular feats, though there are still 
intermediate speed records being set up 
from different points throughout the 
world. 

The seasonal tendency in aviation 
manufacture and transportation which 
has developed along with the growth 
of the industry, does not appear to be 
In quite so much evidence this year. 
Manufacturing activity has dropped back 
moderately but was maintained at a low 
ebb throughout most of the past year, 
so that the declines thus far in the 























WELL WORTH STUDYING! 
A 30-YEAR RECORD OF DIVIDENDS 
IN THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
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EvERY DAY the people of the United States and Canada eat 
approximately 400,000,000 meals. Supplying the needs of these 
millions of people gives to the food manufacturing industry a 
high degree of stability. This basic soundness is illustrated by 
the business record of General Foods. 

For 30 years— since 1901—General Foods, and its predeces- 
sor, the Postum Company, the nucleus around which General 
Foods was built, have paid dividends regularly. This record, 
matched by few companies in any industry, emphasizes the sta- 
bility of consistently advertised foods. The public’s increasing 
interest in the food industry is reflected in the growth of this 
organization’s stockholders from 1,783 in 1927 to 46,000 at 
the present time. 

This interesting story is told in human, readable fashion in a 
new booklet called “400 Million Meals a Day”. It is a booklet 
containing information already known to many bankers and 
business men and deserving close study by the general public. 
A copy will be sent free upon request to any interested person. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 8 N 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, 

Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s 

Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 

Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, 
Satina. Diamond Crystal Salt. Whole Bran 
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winter months have not been of great 
consequence. 

In the operation department of the 
industry activity is holding up very well. 
Some of the usual service cancellations 
have appeared, but this is only a part 
of the seasonal trend and total passen- 
ger and freight traffic continues to show 
up exceedingly well in comparison with 
the previous year. 


IRCRAFT AND ENGINE SALES 

in the first nine months of 1931 
amounted to $27,971,888, compared with 
$30,530,246 in the corresponding period 
of 1930, according to the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. Production to- 
taled $26,606,192, against $29,419,466 in 
the first nine months of 1930. 

Reports are based upon returns from 
18 engine manufacturers and 50 airplane 
producers. 

Postmaster General Brown has ord- 
ered a cut of 10 per cent. in the base 
pay of air mail operators, effective Jan- 
uary 1. The 10 per cent. cut, in addition 
to keeping disbursements within the ap- 
propriations limit, is in line with the 
Post Office Department’s announced 
policy of reducing mail subsidies as pas- 
senger traffic and express poundage in- 
crease and as the companies become 
more and more independent of govern- 
ment support. 

Drastic rate cuts by the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., on air express ship- 
ments were also placed in effect Decem- 
ber 16. This is regarded as an impor- 
tant move among air transport oper- 
ators and should result in a substantial 
increase in the movement of air freight, 
which has been showing a steadily ris- 
ing volume during the past year. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Grain Statistics Improve. 
U. S. Acreage Down. World 
Wheat Output Lower 
INTER WHEAT ACREAGE has 
shown a favorable decline from the 
previous year, according to recent re- 
ports by the Department of Agriculture. 
Acreage planted to wheat in the leading 
Winter wheat sections of the United 
States in the sowing season of late last 
year is placed at only 38,682,000 acres. 
This figure is a reduction of nearly 
two million acres from the same period 
of the preceding year, and only about 
90 per cent of the acreage sown in the 
preceding three years. Condition of 
Winter wheat at the close of last year 


was reported only 79 per cent of normal, 
compared with 86 per cent in corres- 
ponding period of the previous year. 


ORLD WHEAT OUTPUT for 1931 

is currently estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at 3,538,000,000 
bushels, compared with  3,635,000,000 
bushels in the previous year, or a decline 
of nearly 100,000,000 bushels. The re- 
port covers a total of 42 countries pro- 
ducing about 95 per cent of the entire 
world wheat crop, with the exception of 
Russia and China. 

The final estimate of the United 
States wheat crop for last year is placed 
at 892,000,000 bushels, or a gain of 
nearly 35,000,000 bushels over 1930, when 
final and revised estimate showed a total 
wheat yield in the United States of 
858,000,000 bushels. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Sunday Closing Brings Sharp 

Decline in Oil Production. 

Cuba Struggles to Maintain 

Chadbourne Sugar Plan 

‘UNDAY CLOSING OF OIL WELLS 

in Texas and various other large 

producing fields has developed into one 

of the most successful ideas for reduc- 

tion of domestic output that has been 

seen in many months. The Sunday shut- 

downs are still on a basis of official 

agreement and are not enforced by law. 

The agreement is being observed by 

most of the large companies, but many 

of the smaller ones are still operating 

seven days a week. Efforts are now 

being made to bring the smaller con- 
cerns into line. 

The full force of this new departure 
in the oil industry came late last year 
and has already resulted in the largest 
weckly decline in crude oil production 
that has been seen since the East Texas 
field was closed down temporarily and 
by government order four or five months 
ago. 

A recent report of the American 
Petroleum Institute showed total crude 
oil production in the United States at a 
daily average of only 2,293,000 barrels. 
This is a drop of 137,000 barrels per day 
in a single week and is a splendid testi- 
monial to the effectiveness of the move- 
ment, followed by further large decrease 
since then. Gasoline stocks have pur- 
sued an irregular trend, with the latest 
figures showing a moderate increase but 
still at comparatively low levels. 
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HE SUGAR SITUATION continues 

to revolve around further efforts to 
save the present status of the Chad- 
bourne pact. The Dutch and Javanese 
are still arguing that the plan does not 
apply to the present crop, and that stand 
is threatening the entire world agree- 
ment. Meetings have been resumed fol- 
lowing the Christmas holidays, however, 
and hopes are still entertained of saving 
the world situation. 

The rubber market continues to be 
influenced by alternate waves of senti- 
ment regarding the possibility of a world 
agreement on _ reduction of output. 
Foreign reports indicate the possibility 
of an agreement between the British 
and Dutch East Indian enterprises at 
least, and there are rumors of a reduc- 
tion running anywhere from 30 to 50 
per cent. 


WASHINGTON 


Congress Gets Under Way 
After Holidays. Tax Prob- 
lem Still Unsolved 


HE SEVENTY-SECOND' CON- 

GRESS has resumed its session fol- 
lowing the Christmas holidays and there 
are indications that the machinery is 
gradually becoming adjusted to its new 
cogs and is moving a bit smoother than 
on its first tests late last year. 

President Hoover continues his leader- 
ship in stressing again and again the 
need for less talk, less politics, less 
bickering, less reckless spending of pub- 
lic money, and the substitution of a 
greater amount of actual work, thought 
and relief. 

Pursuing his. strict campaign for 
economy, Mr. Hoover is now advocating 
a further doubling up of the various 
governmental departments, including the 
consolidation of all construction activi- 
ties as well as assumption by the De- 
partment of Commerce of various ship- 
ping and allied bureaus now under 
separate heads. 


HE TAX PROBLEM has not had 

its full quota of controversy quite 
yet, but it continues to be studied by 
Congress and to be one of the outstand- 
ing interests of the public in this present 
session. The administration appears to 
have defended its tax recommendations 
adequately against Democratic charges 
that the common people with incomes 
in the lower brackets were being taxed 
too heavily under the new proposals. 

Treasury officials have stated that the 
new tax program is designed to add 
about $920,000,000 to Government rev- 
enue for the fiscal year 1933. Of this 
entire amount only about $27,000,000 
would be contributed by tax payers with 
incomes of $5,000 or less. 

The capital loss tax has come in for a 
good deal of discussion due to year-end 
selling of securities to establish losses. 
Indications are reported that the Demo- 
crats will favor a repeal of the tax on 
capital gains and losses. 

Argument is still going on as to 
whether the new tax schedules now be- 
fore Congress shall apply to 1931 or to 
1932 incomes. The administration plans 
call for making the higher taxes retro- 
active, but the Democrats are in oppo- 
sition. 
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One of the few favorable sidelights 
thus far in the congressional session has 
been furnished by the Army and Navy 
Union. Previously this organization has 
been campaigning for cash bonus pay- 
ments on veterans’ certificates. The 
most recent announcement indicates 
that this organization will suspend its 
campaign for further cash payments at 
this time. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Germany, Young Plan, Rep- 

arations and War Debt still 

Tangled. Japan Munches 
Contentedly on China 


HE WAR DEBT TANGLE con- 

tinues to entwine itself in the politics 
and diplomacy of all the interested 
nations. The report of the Young Plan 
Advisory Committee on reparations and 
war debts which has long been awaited 
was not as definite as might have been 
wished, but made itself fairly clear on 
the point that Germany is financially 
ynable to fulfill all of the provisions of 
the Young Plan. 


BRITISH TRADE LOSES on GOLD S'TANDARD FALL 
EXPORTS (it MILLIONS of£’s) FALL BELOW SEASONAL TREND 
60} 
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The action of the American Congress 
in assenting grudgingly to President 
Hoover’s one-year debt moratorium but 
emphatically denying any further grace 
or amelioration, has had the anticipated 
unfavorable effects abroad. For one 
thing it has brought Great Britain and 
France much closer together, and an in- 
direct result has been the meeting of 
the two powers to precede the Hague 
Conference of all European govern- 
ments which will take place shortly. 

This latter conference has finally been 
summoned by Great Britain and will in- 
clude about a dozen of the most inter- 
ested nations, chiefly those of Europe. 
The United States has not received an 
invitation up to the date of writing. 


HE MODERN MIRACLE OF 
JAPAN gobbling up a portion of 
China while the rest of the world stands 
by looking on, continues to unfold itself. 
The League of Nations as well as the 
individual world powers have apparently 
come to the conclusion that they do not 
care to make enemies of Japan just now 
and that any decisive steps on the part 
et an outsider would merely make mat- 
ters worse. Japan has timed her aggres- 
sion with economic and diplomatic ac- 
curacy and she has probably known ail 
along just how far she could go. 
The League of Nations has rather 
tacitly admitted its inability to cope with 
the situation and has slumped back into 




















We are ready 





The Bell System is ready for 
the faster turning of business 
wheels. 

Today it is reafirming confi- 
dence in the future. It is spending 
large sums every working day 
for plant additions and improve- 
ments. 

Its construction and improve- 
ment program is always going 
on. The Bell System intends to 


miss no sales because it is ‘‘out 
of stock’”’. This policy of pre- 
paredness contributes to the 
nation-wide telephone habit. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has a record 
of paying dividends withcut in- 
terruption, through more than 
50 years. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet ‘‘Some Financial Facts’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 























V E extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 





























Satmon P. Cuase, Secretary of the Treasury under LiNCOLN 


THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the (sity of New York 


PINE STREET CORNER OF NASSAU 





STATE MENT of CONDITION. DECEMBER 31, 1931 


RESOURCES 

CasH AND DvuE FROM Banks 
U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES 
SHorT TERM Municipat SECURITIES 

MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . aa? 
OTHER STATE AND MunlIcIPAL SECURITIES 
OTHER SHORT TERM SECURITIES 

MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK Stock 
OTHER BonDSANDSECURITIES . 
Loans AND Discounts . 
Rea Estate FR ert cs 
REDEMPTION Funp—U. S. TREASURER . 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE 

LIABILITY ‘ »$141,935,541.55 

Less AMounT IN PortroLio 8,642,644.82 


OTHER ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL 
SURPLUS Ye 
UnpDIVIDED Prorits ee na. 
RESERVE FOR TAxeEs, INTEREST, 

CONTINGENCIES, ETC. ae See 
DiviDEND PayaBLe JANUARY 2, 1932 
Deposits ee 
CIRCULATING Notes de Ee eee eee 
ACCEPTANCES .$148,383,523.61 


Less AmounT In Portro.io 8,642,644.82 





LiaBILiry As ENpDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForEIGN BILLS 
OTHER LIABILITIES 














395390,644.62 
953 30,000.00 
76,803, 363.05 


1,154,633,725.71 


34,065 ,297.73 
809,632.50 


) - 
I 33,292,896.73 


4,194,129.71 


$1,988,669, 180.01 


148,000,000.00 
1 24,000,000.00 
19,975 ,093.39 


2554755337-35 
7 y400,000.00 


1,459,114,886.43 


16,176,650.00 


395740,878.79 


39,183,155.87 
10,503,178.27 


/ 


31 ,988,669, I 80.01 


This statement does not include the statements of any of the 
organizations affiliated with The Chase National Bank 
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an attitude of passive disapproval. As 
in all such situations, there are two 
sides to the controversy. In a way China 
has only herself to blame for her own 
personal lack of organization, and there 
is no doubt but that Japan really needs 
Manchuria. In any event, she is cer- 
tainly taking that territory. 

There are fairly definite indications 
that that is as far as Japan will go for 
the time being, but it is not difficult to 
prophesy that the entire Manchurian 
situation will continue to be a sore spot 
in world efforts at international peace 
for many years to come. 


COTTON PRICES GET BETTER SUPPORT 


(CENTS PER POUND FOR MAY OPTION 


7°50 
7°25 
7°00 
6-75 
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CANADA 


Dominion Revenues Decline, 
But Commerce Holds Favor- 
able. Tourist Trade Down 


OMINION REVENUE continues 

far below the previous year and 
latest figures show income of the Cana- 
dian Government from major sources 
running well over $1,000,000 per month 
below the same period of the preceding 
year. For the first eight months of the 
present fiscal year Government revenue 
amounted to only about $144,000,000, 
compared with $165,000,000 in the same 
period of the previous fiscal year. In- 
come tax revenue has declined about 
25 per cent. 

Foreign trade figures continue to show 
a favorable balance for the Dominion. 
The latest month reported shows an ex- 
port surplus of more than $11,000,000, or 
considerably more than the recent aver- 
age. Exports for the first eight months 
of the fiscal year are placed at $416,000,- 
000 and imports at around $410,000,000. 
The favorable balance is small but com- 
pares with a large balance of imports 
in the preceding year. 

The railroad wage controversy goes on 
apace in Canada as well as the United 
States. Although official recommenda- 
tions have been unfavorable to a cut, the 
Canadian railroads continue to demand 
a reduction in general railroad wages of 
at least 10 per cent. Efforts are now 
under way to settle the dispute by an 
appeal to conciliation boards. 


XPENDITURES BY TOURISTS in 

Canada during 1931 will show a de- 
crease of from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
compared with those of 1930, the Bureau 
of Statistics estimates. On incomplete 
returns the bureau estimates that ex- 
penditures for the year will not be more 
than $255,000,000, compared to $279,000,- 
000 in 1930. 

For the first six months of the past 
year, 1,274,508 one-day permits were 
issued for tourist cars, against 1,471,693 
in the same period of 1930. Sixty-day 
permits for the first six months of last 








year were 505,803, against 342,025 in 1930. 
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The $s in Inventions 


Scales That Print—Rubber Bear- 
ings Faster — Shrinkless Cloth 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


CALES THAT PRINT. When I was 
a boy of about twelve, I very nearly 
went into business. My father purchased 
and brought to our town what was then 
a great novelty: a platform scale into 
which you could drop a nickel and from 
which you would receive a printed rec- 
ord of your weight together with certain 
information about your future. My 
brother and I were to have the proceeds 
from this scale, provided we would take 
full charge of servicing it. As it turned 
out, the five-cent price was too high, and 
an attempt to convert the machine into 
responding to a cent instead of a nickel 
proved mechanically unsuccessful. 

I mention this incident partly for the 
pleasure of “reminiscing” and partly as 
evidence that the weight-printing scale, 
for slot machine use, has been known 
for quite a number of years. And yet 
surprisingly enough, it is only just now 
that an accurate weight printing scale 
for general industrial and business use 
has been produced. The slot machine 
never had to be particularly accurate. 

The printing device on a scale which 
has now been developed is said not to af- 
fect in the slightest degree the accuracy 
of the weighing. It can be used for time- 
saving and fool-proof recording of ship- 
ments received and shipments made, to 
make permanent records during inven- 
tory taking, and for chemical compound- 
ing where the accuracy of the mixing 
in each batch must be checked with the 
formula before the making of another 
batch. 

The new printing mechanism can be 
added to dial scales now in use but will 
also be inbuilt in new dial scales. 

Incidentally, another fairly recent de- 
velopment in the use of scales is spread- 
ing quite rapidly in the construction in- 
dustry. Aggregates for concrete, for- 
merly mixed by measure, are now being 
put together by weight. The result is 
a much nearer approach to uniformity 
in the resulting concrete. 


UBBER BEARINGS’ FASTER. 

Bearings of soft rubber, instead of 
metal, have been used occasionally for 
many years. But recent tests indicate 
that they ought perhaps to be much 
more popular than they now are. W. F 
3usse and W. H. Denton reported in 
December to the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers that experiments 
with the use of soft rubber bearings, 
water-lubricated, on shafts, now show 
that, although at low speeds metal bear- 
ings develop less friction, rubber bear- 
ings do a better job at higher speeds, 
and the difference in their favor in- 
creases as the load increases. “There 
seems to be no upper limit to the speeds 
at which water-lubricated bearings can 
be used if sufficient lubrication is pro- 
vided,” they report. “Rubber bearings 


have yielded good service at shaft speeds 
of 12,000 r.p.m. or 4330 feet per minute.” 


HRINKLESS CLOTH. We have be- 

come accustomed to controlling so 
closely the dimensions of metal parts 
that “tolerances” of one ten-thousandth 
part of an inch are almost commonplac?. 
And more recently the idea of definite 
tolerances, of plus and minus limits cf 
measurement within which a_ given 
article must fall, has invaded the fields 
of wood cutting and plastic molding. 

But who ever heard or thought, be- 
fore, of close tolerances in the manufac- 
ture of cloth? 

Cloth has been such a variable product 
that it has been rather taken for granted 
that a thousand yards of material going 
into the finishing process would stretch 
into considerably more or be shrunk into 
considerably less than a thousand yards, 
and then suffer further changes the first 
time the user of the cloth sent it to the 
laundry or exposed it to the elements! 

Recently a mechanical process has 
been developed, which manufacturers 
and converters in different textile indus- 
tries are being licensed to use, that 
makes it possible to produce cotton or 
worsted cloth that has, in effect, already 


been to the laundry. The fibers of 
the fabric are actually re-arranged 
during the process, which does not 
employ chemicals or rely upon pre- 
shrinking or washing. 

ELEGRAPHICS. Here’s a _ new 


economy device for owners of truck 
fleets. It is a thermostatically-controlled 
choke valve, which automatically chokes 
the carburetor when the temperature of 
the motor is less than 70 degrees and 
gradually permits it to open as the mo- 
tor warms up. It should prevent the 
carbonizing of cylinders which comes 
from overliberal use of the customary 
hand choke. . . . Truck owners may be 
interested, too, in the new magic cpener 
for garage doors. Like the kitchen 
door in the restaurant which opens aut6- 
matically as the waitress.! approaches 
with a tray of dishes (previously re- 
ported in this department), this garage 
door promptly slides back out of the 
way when the automobile headlight is 
focussed on it. ... A new automatic 
starter for electric motors has been spe- 
cially designed for use in dry cleaning 
and dyeing plants, gas plants, gasoline 
filling stations, coke plants, starch and 
flour mills, oil fields, refineries, chem- 
ical plants, and other places where there 
may be explosive gas or dust in the 
atmosphere. It is explosion proof. 
Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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EXECUTIVE 
AMERICA 


Goes 








EN whose names are news in finance,com- 
merce and industry fly United Air Lines 
because “United” air travel isfast, comfortable, 
dependable and interesting. A recent investiga- 
tion of 864 corporations showed that 75% of 
them are buying air transportation for their 
executives. 
Consider the time saving it provides! New 
York to Chicago in 7% hours. Coast-to-Coast 
in 28 hours. These are examples. 


New Low Rates 


Now, effective January first, 1932, it costs sub- 
stantially less to travel by air via United Air 
Lines. Drastic rate reductions affect 136 cities. 
Some examples: New York to Chicago, $47.95; 
to Los Angeles, Sacramento, Portland, Taco- 
ma, Seattle, Spokane, $160. Chicago to above 
mentioned points, $115. 10% reduction on 
Round Trips. Plan now to make your next trip 
by air. 

Call United Air Linesin your city, orWestern 
Union, or transportation desks at leading Hotels 
and Travel Bureaus for reservations. Or write 
or wire Unirep Air Lings, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg.,Chicago, Ill. A booklet degeribing “United” 
operations and routes will be sent upon request. 


NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
PaciFic Air TRANSPORT 


Boerne Aim TRANSPORT 
Varney Air Lines 


Pioneer air mail-passenger plane operators 
on five strategic routes. Serving 42 Cities in 18 States 


**T have traveled several thousand miles 
using United Air Lines, and congrat- 
ulate you upon the excellent service, 
equipment, and high character of the 
men operating the planes.” 

J. D. Tew, President 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


Subsidiary of 
United CKircraft and Cransport Corporation 
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Our manager routed 


his list of prospects 

























...and HE 
covered the city 
in one day less 







ROWN was given a new list 

of prospects. An appointment 
in another city cut down his avail- 
able time. He called for help. Our 
manager arranged his list so that 
he was able to leave that night. We 
lost a guest? Yes, temporarily... 
but we found another extra way to 
serve the experienced business 
man, who always makes his head- 
quarters at United Hotels. 





This free credit coin 
also saves your time 


Its instant identification stops 
*‘check-cashing delays’’ in 24 im- 
portant cities. No one can use this 
coin except the original owner. 
Add five minutes to your business 
days on the road... with a United 
Hotel Credit Coin. 


UNITED HOTELS 


WORTH CLIPPING 


Business Promotion Department 

United Hotels Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Send me complete data and application 
blank for your Credit Coit. 


Name 


Address. _ 
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Predicts 2,500,000 Auto Output 


A bout Equal to 1931—Dealer Stocks 
Reduced — Ford to Make Eight 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


automobiles will be built this year? 

Last year some 2,460,000 motor 
vehicles were produced, of which 
2,040,000 were passenger cars, 420,000 
trucks. These preliminary figures com- 
piled by the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce indicate a 30 per cent. 
decline in both branches of the industry 
as compared with 1930 output. Coming 
on top of a 37 per cent. decline in 1930, 
this fade-out brings the industry down 
to 1922 levels, though not to the low 
point.of 1921. Whatever the industry 
may do this year, it starts from scratch. 


T HE Auto Show is over. How many 


| pga er Near 2,500,000 Cars.— 
A production of 2,500,000 motor 
vehicles is a very fair estimate for 1932. 
To set it higher would at this stage be 
“wishful thinking.” Among the multi- 
tude of influencing factors which ob- 
scure the horizon there may be some to 
turn the figure upward, but few people 
anticipate that the 3,000,000 mark will 
be reached. Economic conditions do not 
lend themselves to simple interpreta- 
tion, and until the outcome of existing 
troubles is more definitely known the 
manufacturer and the forecaster are as 
much in the dark as the public. The in- 
dustry cannot pull itself up by its boot- 
straps and waits on a rise of public buy- 
ing power incident to a general revival. 

Producers are in excellent shape to 
forge ahead once the signal is given. 
They have the products and the organ- 
izations well tuned, but they fear a false 
start. Restraint is the watchword. 

Public response revealed at the New 
York Show means little in the annual 
picture, but will serve to guide first 
quarter operations. I venture that inter- 
est will shift rapidly from “how many 
cars are to be built?” to “who is going 
to build them?” The market has be- 
come highly selective, which imposes 
real hardship on the “fringe” manufac- 
turers. 


ISTRIBUTION On Better Ground.— 

Abnormally low production in the 
closing months of last year served to 
reduce dealers’ stocks to a minimum. 
Not so many years ago a half million 
carry-over wasn’t discussed openly; this 
year the industry can boast one-fifth 


that number. In 1930 dealers’ stocks 
were whittled down 150,000 cars; last 
year they were reduced by more than 
175,000. An average stock of less than 
three cars per dealer makes one phase 
of distribution in excellent shape, even 
though some manufacturers are still 
forcing dealers to accept cars regardless 
of local market conditions. 


ORE Adverse Truck Legislation.— 
The 30 per cent. drop in truck pro- 
duction, topping off a 27 per cent. de- 
cline in 1930, set truck makers back to 
where they were in 1923. Truck sales, 
even more than car sales, are dependent 
on a revival of general business and 
until that takes place truck output is 
expected to scrape along on bottom. 
The manufacturers’ seat is not an easy 
one. Problems of truck taxation and 
regulation have reached an acute stage. 
Some of the regulations in force as well 
as much that is pending, involves actual 
design restriction and this will have to 
be fought out before tranquillity is re- 
stored. In the next issue of ForBeEs this 
topic will be treated at length. 


HE Overseas Debacle.—No part of 

the industry has been harder hit than 
that concerned with exports. According 
to N. A. C. C. advance estimates, the 
total number of vehicles shipped was 
only 319,000, which means a 43 per cent. 
decline from 1930. Compare this with 
the peak of nearly a million vehicles in 
1929 and the rapid drying up of this 
market is apparent. No one in the in- 
dustry looks to foreign demand to swell 
sales this year. Concerns with large 
overseas investments will be lucky : if 
such do not prove a pure liability. 


| v0 Plans Changed Again.—With 
Ford, as we said last month, “a fact 
is not a fact until the official release of 
a model.” In December, word was rush- 
ed to parts makers cancelling delivery 
orders on parts for the new Ford four. 
It is now stated, and with fair confirma- 
tion, that Ford will abandon the con- 
templated four cylinder job and swing 
into production of an eight to sell at 
the same price. Ford has been experi- 
menting with eights for a long time and 
the abrupt shift is neither impossible 
nor improbable. 
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Foreign Trade Outlook Uncertain 


Asia Gains in Export Importance to 
U. §.—Sales to China Show Increase 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


question marks stands as an effective 

barrier to any attempt at a definite 
visualization of American foreign trade 
prospects during 1932. Certainly the be- 
ginning of no year since 1919 has seen the 
export vista so shrouded in a haze of chal- 
lenging incertitudes. Under the circum- 
stances, the homely old phrase “It all de- 
pends” seems incomparably the safest 
answer to the query as to what we may 
expect in the matter of our sales to foreign 
countries during a twelve-month period 
whose critical character must be apparent 
to even the least observant. 

The interrogation points appear on every 
hand. And the fact is driven home with 
ever-more-potent force that the outlook for 
foreign markets is inextricably linked up 
with considerations of a political, social, 
financial, racial, and nationalistic nature. 
Will Germany be able to solve effectively 
the problems that press upon her? Will 
satisfactory conclusions be reached with 
respect to those financial inter-relation- 
ships in Europe whose intricacy is rivalled 
only by their momentous importance to the 
well-being of the several peoples? What 
will be the broad commercial effects of the 
so-general relinquishment of the gold 
standard? To what degree will Russian 
markets and Soviet competition play a 
part? Will there be progress toward con- 
cord in India? And what of the foreign 
trade repercussions of the struggles that 
are so vividly in evidence along the Pa- 
cific rim of Asia? The answers to these 
and half a dozen other vital queries will 
determine the course of our export busi- 
ness in 1932—and every one of those 
answers is veiled in an almost impenetrable 
obscurity in this opening month of the vear. 


N N array of bristling and formidable 


GECRETARY of Commerce Lamont, in 
\’ the statement which he issued on Jan- 
uary 1, said that preliminary estimates in- 
dicate a decline in quantity during 1931 of 
18 to 20 per cent. in our American exports 
and of about 10 per cent. in imports, com- 
pared with an indicated drop of 16 per cent. 
‘N our industrial output. Exports, on a 


quantity basis, were about one-third less . 


than in 1929, but our imports fell off only 
one-fourth in actual quantity over that same 
period; thus it is apparent that our pur- 
chases of goods from foreign countries 
have been rather well maintained. On this 
same basis, our imports in 1931 were at 
the level of 1924, while our exports were 
about the same as in 1922. Those persons 
who cherish the delusion that our export 
trade has been hopelessly in the doldrums 
may ponder, to their advantage, the state- 
ment by Secretary Lamont that, with 
wholesale prices back to 1913 levels, the 
value of our manufactured exports in 1931 


was 50 per cent. greater than in the pre- 
war year. 


Assistant Secretary Julius Klein said, 
the other day: “As our foreign trade gets 
under way again—as it is bound to some 
time—the prudent, far-sighted exporters 
will have as their slogan ‘Watch the 
East”” <A significant remark, that—the 
frank recognition of a trend whose import- 
ance is stressed also by that acute observer, 
O. K. Davis, secretary of the National For- 
eign Trade Council. In the pre-war years 
1910-1914 the Far East took only 7% per 
cent. of the total exports from the United 
States; in 1930 the proportion was 141% 
per cent. (when the figures for 1931 be- 
come available it seems certain that we 
shall see an advance in this percentage). 
Over the same period, the proportion of 
our imports supplied by the Far East 
mounted from 15%4 to more than 28 per 
cent. No other region of the world can 
show any such growth in relative foreign 
trade importance to the American people. 


ET us take two tremendously striking 
items in this Far Eastern trade, re- 
stricting our attention to a single country, 
China. In the period 1910-1914 our yearly 
sales of leaf tobacco to China averaged 
about seven million pounds. To-day we 
are selling to the oriental Republic more 
than fifteen times as much of that com- 
modity. In the immediate pre-war years 
we averaged raw-cotton exports of 14,000 
bales a year to China; but the preliminary 
figures for 1931 indicate that we shipped 
her no less than 600,000 bales in the twelve 
months—representing a stupendous 43-fold 
increase. To be sure, we must acknowl- 
edge at once that these vastly increased 
raw-material shipments to the East have 
involved a diminution in our exports of 
the corresponding finished articles—there 
has been what Dr. Klein calls a readjust- 
ment or “reallocation” of our exports—but 
when our business in Eastern markets is 
considered as a whole, our producers have 
assuredly benefited. 


ACTS like these should serve to dis- 

sipate the remnants of the notion— 
which secured much too firm lodgment in 
the minds of many exporters just after the 
outbreak of the World War—that Latin 
America constitutes pre-eminently the 
“happy hunting ground” for export orders, 
the El Dorado or Promised Land for mer- 
chandising effort overseas. 

Much of the East is racked by strife or 
armed conflict. Banditry prevails in spots. 
The price of silver has been very low. 
Floods and famines may wreak deadly 
damage. But tremendous material and so- 
cial and spiritual transformations are 
under way. The leaven of new ideas and 
desires is powerfully at work. Such forces 
should create new opportunities for Amer- 
ican exports in eastern and southern Asia 
in 1932—in certain vital lines, at least, 

even if not in the entire list. 











Is knowledge of 
Which Security to buy 


as important as 


the Right Method 
of Trading? 


Do you think that anyone really knows 
specific securities that are better than 


—American Tel. & Tel.- 
—Consolidated Gas 
—Genera!] Motors 
—U. S. Steel 
—Du Pont 
—N. Y. Central 
—American Can 
—General Electric 
—Public Service of N. J. 


—and dozens of other good stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange? Do 
you have to pay anyone to tell you that 
these are good stocks? Certainly not. 
This is common knowledge. 


What is not. generally known is the 
REAL technical position and action of 
these stocks from which knowledge you 
can tell WHEN to buy, WHEN to sell, 
when to stay out of the market. And 
that is the way to use the function of 
trading for your protection and profit. 
How our bulletin “Wetsel Outlook” 
clearly, concisely gives you this infor- 
mation and develops for you the right 
method of trading is best learned from 
reading the Bulletin itself. 


A copy of the current. number will be 
sent to you on request without obliga- 
tion. Ask for Bulletin FI. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 
Investment Counselors et 

1540 Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
Send me Bulletin F I. 
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for Grain 


Traders ‘- 


If interested in grainsend 4 
today for free copy of 


ont. 


fascinating and interest- 
ing book 35 YearsinGrain 


Trading and sample 


of Weekly Bulletin, Better do it now. 
Grain Dealers Advisory Bureau 


Dept. F.M. 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. J 











Are YOU making use of 
“The $s in Inventions’ de-' ’ 
partment? (See page 35.) 
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100% Profit Is Possible 
In This Bargain Stock 


We have uncovered a low-priced stock which should 
be bought by all investors wno demand good income 
plus rare profit possibilities. 
This security is within the reach of all, selling for 
less than $10 a share. This stock could easily bring 
you a profit of 100% if purchased at recent panic 
prices. For instance, if bought outright and held 
only until the high of this year is reached, the profit 
would be well in excess of 200%. If held until the 
1930 high is touched, the profit would be nearly 
450%. Very few stocks possess greater money- 
making possibilities. 
Simply send your name and address and full details 
relative to this bargain stock will be sent free upon 
request. Also an interesting booklet called ‘‘Making 
Money in Stocks.’’ Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 309, Chimes Bldg., Syracii8e, N. Y. 


When in 


read 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and be right 
Address: 


ems Div. 106-1, Babson Park, Mass. =a 























The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for infor- 
mation and advice on stocks and bonds, 
and their inquiries will receive our care- 
ful attention, without obligation to the 
In writing, please mention 
Sent for three months, 





correspondent. 
The Bache Review. 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 




















Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention, We have a special 
‘department for Odd Lots. 


[10 share orders accepted on margin] 


| Helpful booklet J9 on Trading 
Methods sent free on request 


(iisoim &@ (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


























Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Common Stock Dividend 
A dividend of twenty-five cents a share on the 
Common Stock of Electric Power & Light Cor- 
poration has been declared for payment Feb- 


ruary 1, 1932, to stockholders of record January 9, 
‘1932, A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 
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NCE more the intermediate re- 
QO) cre which we thought might 

make its appearance around the 
beginning of the year disappointed in its 
prompt development and our only solace 
is the fact that we continued to hold 
a bearish position on the market for 
the long-swing ever since the October 
recovery of last year and have merely 
noted the possibilities for intermediate 
reversal. 

As a matter of fact, our position in 
both respects must remain unchanged 
at this time. We still fail to anticipate 
any immediate permanent turn upward 
from our long bear market, though the 
technical signs continue also to suggest 
the possibilities for a sudden reversal 
similar to the one in progress as these 
lines are written. 

The entire picture is indefinite, puz- 
zling and admits of no decisive prophe- 
cies either way, but that very situation 
is encouraging to the writer. It is the 
sort of situation which might well herald, 
even though a long way off, the ap- 
proach of final stages of our long bear 
movement. 


E have previously called attention 

to the evidence of better buying 
support and inside accumulation. Such 
favorable aspects have not been in quite 
such definite evidence in the past fort- 
night as was the case during late 
November and early December but it is 
there nevertheless in encouraging vol- 
ume. Selling of a forced character is 
still going on and under normal circum- 
stances might well end with some big 
failure here or some bad foreign news. 
But much of the selling is also from a 
comparatively amateur short following 
which is going to be just as wrong in 
its judgment now as it was at the close 
of the bull market in 1929. 

Over against this continuing volume 
of selling is our almost steady, though 
gradual, accumulation. We are pretty 
| well convinced that this buying is of 
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Market Outlook 


Market in an Indecisive Current Position 
But Favorable Accumulation Continues 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


a much stronger and more reliable na- 
ture than the total selling, though the 
buyers are careful not to encourage the 
market too much. Past observation will 
show that reverse tactics were used in 
1929 when insiders were selling stocks 
gradually but tried not to break prices 
until the final panic denouement. 


4 ip summarize our feelings at this 
time, we are beginning to grow 
more hopeful for an approaching end 
to the long bear market though that 
does not mean an immediate end. It 
takes a long time of constant discour- 
agement before quiet but strong ac- 
cumulation turns a long bear market 
like the present one, and all of our 
difficulties are by no means over. 

We have called attention to the pos- 
sibilities for intermediate recovery most 
any time but if such intermediate re- 
versals are no wider than they have 
been since early last November then we 
would view the chances as at least good 
for a stronger bottom sometime within 
the next six weeks, leading into a good 
Spring recovery of more than minor 
proportions, though even such a re- 
versal would have to be tested for quite 
a while before justifying permanent 
confidence. 


WE continue to advise gradual ac- 
cumulation on further reaction to 
bring our long-swing investment pro- 
gram up to 70 per cent. stocks and only 
30 per cent. cash reserve. With regard 
to another speculative campaign we feel 
it would be safer to await a longer 
bottom formation before giving buying 
advice for an official program, but the 
chances still appear good enough for 
intermediate recovery to allow some 
speculative purchases on any stabiliza- 
tion of prices at the levels mentioned 
last issue, namely, around 5 or 10 points 
on the average below the extreme lows 
of December 17th. 


JANUARY 6, 1932. 
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Wa// Street 
POINTERS 


encouraging signs, although further 
weakness has cropped out during the 
early days of the new year, and has aug- 
mented pessimism for the near term. How- 
ever, rails, which have led each major 
movement in the 1929-1931 bear market, 
have acted better, as have foods and stores. 
Equally hopeful is the action of the bond 
market, which is reflecting a more confi- 
dent attitude on the part of the investor. 
Utilities, steels and equipments continue 
to act poorly. The coppers, after a slight 
rise incidental to the restriction agreement, 
have again settled in their trading rut. 
Oils have continued lethargic, and manu- 
facturing issues have performed only mod- 
erately well. 


T HE market has finally given some 


IRESTONE RUBBER reported an 

unusually favorable statement consid- 
ering the unsatisfactory conditions within 
the tire industry. Despite a decline of 5 
per cent. in sales volume, and a 50 per cent. 
decline in the price of raw materials, oper- 
ating profits increased compared with 1930, 
and margin of profit equalled that of record 
year of 1929. These operating profits for 
the fiscal year ending October 31, 1931, 
were $12,419,000, equivalent to $1.25 per 
share on the 2,115,268 shares outstanding 
and compared with $2.66 on the preferred 
stock in 1930. 

Balance sheet was most satisfactory as 
compared with 1930. While net treasury 
assets declined from $44,709,000 to $35,- 
039,000, this was accounted for by an in- 
crease in inventories of $1,600,000, a reduc- 
tion in funded debt of subsidiaries of 
$1,049,000 and of $4,893,000 of preferred 
stock. Net current assets were not quite 
sufficient to take care of both funded debt 
of subsidiaries and preferred stock, but 
fixed assets, making due allowances for 
adjustments and reserves, were equal to 
approximately $25 per share. 

The $6 preferred stock would seem to 
be well covered both as to asset value and 
as to earning power. At current levels 
it affords a yield of 12 per cent. For in- 
vestors with yield primarily in mind, this 
eins stock would seem to offer possi- 
ilities. 


NTERNATIONAL SHOE is another 

company which has just released its 1931 
statement. This company did very well in- 
deed, considering the downward trend of 
hide and skin prices during 1931, earnings 
being $2.60 on the 3,510,000 shares out- 
standing at the end of fiscal year ending 
November 30th. This sum compares with 
$3.26 on 3,760,000 shares the preceding 
year, 250,000 shares having been purchased 
in the open market in 1931 and retired. 

Balance sheet reflects a strong financial 
position, treasury assets being in excess of 
$34,000,000, working capital $56,332,000 
and net current assets applicable to the 
common, after deducting $10,000,000 6 per 


cent. preferred stock, being equal to ap- 
proximately $13 per share. Fixed assets 
after conservative depreciation were equiva- 
lent to $8 per share. 


Not only is International Shoe a domi- 
nant factor in the industry, but should com- 
modity prices turn for the better in 1932, 
a belief which we share, it would avoid 
additional charges for inventory adjust- 
ments. At present levels this stock has not 
been as thoroughly deflated as other lead- 
ing issues, yet we believe its prospects ex- 
cellent for 1932, and if available at 30 or 
below, would be an outstanding purchase. 


ENDIX AVIATION should earn in 

excess of $1 per share for 1931 as 
against 56 cents a share in 1930. This esti- 
mate is very conservative in view of actual 
earnings of 85 cents a share reported for 
the first nine months of that year. Fourth 
quarter results should be moderately satis- 
factory owing to the introduction of new 
products to the trade. 

The capitalization of Bendix, in which 
General Motors has a 25 per cent. inter- 
est, consists of 2,097,000 shares of common 
stock. There is no preferred stock out- 
standing nor any funded debt, although a 
small real estate mortgage is outstanding 
in the amount of $420,000. 


At the end of 1930 financial position 
was strong, current assets totalling $12,- 
883,000 (of which cash, marketable securi- 
ties and call loans totalled $5,860,000), cur- 
rent liabilities $2,569,000 and working capi- 
tal $10,314,000 equivalent to approximately 
$5 a share. In addition the company had 
fixed assets, after proper deduction, of ap- 
proximately $7 per share. 


On the basis of current earning power, 
of the company’s ability to better its 1931 
position, and primarily because of its ex- 
cellent prospects for 1932, we think that 
Bendix would be attractive at levels of 
14-16. ; 


ARNING power of the chemical in- 

dustry has held up remarkably well as 
compared with other leading industries. 
For this group as a whole, excluding the 
fertilizer companies, the estimated decline 
in net earning power in 1931 is 25 per cent. 
as against a 50 per cent. decline of cor- 
porate earning power for all companies 
within the entire country. 

Earnings have not held up as well in 
all groups but on the great whole, leading 
companies in this field will be among the 
first to feel the resurgent effects of trade 
recovery. 

Because of this fact, we think that on any 
further weakness such issues as Air Reduc- 
tion, Allied Chemical, Columbia Carbon, 
Commercial Solvents, Du Pont, Mathieson 
Alkali, Monsanto Chemical, Union Carbide 
and U. S. Industrial Alcohol would be de- 
sirable additions to investors’ portfolios. 








Odd Lots 


If you wish to buy certain se- 
curities and haven’t sufficient 
cash for a hundred shares—buy 
Odd Lots. 


By this method of stock pur- 
chasing you can buy as many 
shares—or as few shares—as 
you desire. 


Many advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in an 
interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 507 
100 Share Lots 


JjJohnMuir&(o 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 
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The 
NATIONAL GROUP 
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NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
NATIONAL 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
£ 


A part of the 
MIDDLE WEST UTILIT?ES SYSTEM 
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“The Story of An Investor” 


Investors, new and old, can profit 
personally from the experiences of 
an investor as told in this booklet. 
A copy may be had by addressing 


Department F-1 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 














UTILITY 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


Detroit Tulsa San Francisco 
Kansas City Cleveland. Los Angeles 
Indianapolis Minneapolis St. Louis 
Milwaukee Louisville Des Moines 


Utility Securities Corporation 


New York Boston _ Wash: 
Philadelphia Richmon 

















Thous. Book 


No 834 
No 4,153 21 
No 2,402 94 
No 1,258 42 

10 653 24 
No 691 29 

25 2,474 55 


No 600 129 
No 1,656 43 
No 600 26 


No 1,061 20 
No 10,155 16 


100 00 =«68i 
50 8865 61 
No 3,582 24 
25 2,000 32 
No 589s 31 
100 2,422 268 
100 823 229 
25 2,691 54 


No 277 5 
No 1,123 45 
No 1800 50 

25 7,655 50 
No 1,174 = 123 
No '362,— 31 
No 4,415 26 
No _ 1,000 12 
No 341 68 
No 11,684 20 
No 1,037. ~—- 30 
No 34,011 6 
No 11,457 37 
No 1,733 43 
No 2,113 12 
No 4,743 32 

25 2,530 34 
100 500 154 

10 1,000 29 
No 6,295 8 


504 
100 516 
50 1,689 96 
No _ 1,050 39 
No = 3,502 22 
20 11,066. 31 


No 2,261 63 

Ne 1g77, 26 

No 1 3 
rst 

No 239 43 

No 100 49 

No 730 18 


*Encludin 
April 30. 


8% in common stock. 


Shares Value 


prices on old stock. 
g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(w) 9 months. 


Earns Earns, 1931 
1930 m=months 
$6.32 $3.33, 9 m 
0.15 Nil, 9 m 
oy ire 
2.86 0.89, 9 m 
3.02 0.22. 9 m 
oo er 
ne 
5.44° Nile 
1.04 Nilk 
4.16 3.38, 9 m 
) | ir 
1.41 Nil, 6 m 
rare 
0.03 Nil, 9 m 
we Nil, 6 m 
Gat Kes0se 
10.44 7.00, 9 m 
ere 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
“yl ie ae 
) ye 
Nil® Ni]! 
3.41> 2.02» 
2) re 
7.58 9.018 
1.02 - Nil, 9 m 
5.43? 16.77, 9 m 


| ere 
¥ aR V4 Nil, 9 m 
5.52 3.63, 9 m 
0.56 0.85, 9 m 
5.26 Nil, 9 m 
Ole 2 iaiearare 
7.698 8.098 
se 
4.221 4.378 
1.50 0.50, 6 m 
AGS 2.49, 9 m 


) i —_————er 
(|) re 
Mee kciz levers 
3.47 2.75, 9 m 


2.75, 
4.44 $41, ti ‘m 


Zak 1.21, 9 m 
0.05 0.85, 9 m 
11.15 10.35, 9 m 
0.41 Nil, 9 m 
1.76 1.52 
2.03 1.01, 6 m 
0.61 0).40P 
LS ne oer 
RR ascsecainva 
Nil® Nil, 6 m 
0.05 Nil, 9 m 
4.86 2.47, 9 m 
“ee rere 
of er. 
Nil Nil, 9 m 


9.10 

3.60 0.55, 9 m 
1.10 0.39, 3 m 
6.03 3.04, 6 m 
4.64 3.34, 9 m 
rr 
5.32 3.95, 9 m 
2.86 2.37% 
1.07 Nil, 3 m 
6.37 0.03, 6 m 


N. XY. 3S. EB. 
Ate ROGUCHON. 6.06 ok kceee 
Alleghany Corp. 
Allied Chemical........... 
PENIS: -CRRIMIOIS 6 oicis a ceiicc cee 
American Bank Note...... 
American Brake Shoe...... 
Ampetiogh GAN cisicissscas 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. Foreign Power..... 
AURETICOR TOO oieic.s.a00:6 baci 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining ae 
Amer. Tel. 
American Wehaces 3. Sener 
Amer. Woolen ........... 
Anaconda Copper ......... 
AMGGS COPD. ..0005 ss ccs 
Asmour of Tl. “A” .......% 
Assoc,. Dry Goods............ 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 


Atlantic Coast Line....... 
Atlantic Refining.......... 
Automobile ....... 


Auburn 


Baldwin Locomotive ...... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
POOH Oet OM acicss ec ccaad 
Beechnut Packing......... 
Bendix Aviation .......... 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 
Borden Company ......... 
3rook.-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Brown SROP ascésiaescsss 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 
Bush Terminal 





California Packing........ 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
OS a REALS yer eee ar 
Celotex Company ......... 
CGPS GO TABEOs..cicesccssis 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 


Chic., 


Mil., 


St. Paul & Pac. 


Childs Company 
Chrysler Corp. 


ReRaeee re eo. 


ES S| ee 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Continental Can ........... 
Continental Motors ....... 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Bs SS 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
CUPESO=WIBAE occ cence 
Davison Chemical......... 
Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 


Diamond Match 


Drug, Inc. 


eee ee eee eee eee 


Du Pont de Nemours..... 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 

(r) Paid in common stock. 

(x) 8 months only. 


Eastman Kodak 
Elec. Auto-Lite 
Electric Power 
(ae a 


Foster Wheeler 
Foundation Co. 
Freeport Texas 


(b) Year ended January 3}. 


(y) Plus 6% in 


& Light... 


eee eee eens 


eee eeeeeeee 


common st 


Div. 
Rate 
$4.50a 


0.50 
5 


9 
6a 


6 


4v 


1.50r 


1.60 


0.30 
2.50 





Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; 
57- 5: 


355- 65; 
200- 26; 


160- 34: 
63- 30; 
158- 39; 
116- 24; 
199- 14; 
54- 24; 
150- 16; 
145- 18; 


514- 60; 


67- 


145- 40; 


56- 
101- 44 
104- 14; 
141- 37; 
187- 53; 

82- 
249- 56 

56- 29 


249- 18: 
go- 14: 


85- 41; 
99- 30; 
515- 14; 





’20-’30* 
*29-30 
24-30 
’20-’30* 
25-30 
27-30 
°27-’30 
°25-’30 
°25-’30 
’27-30 
22-30 
*23-’30 
29-30 
29-30 


: 2230" 


86- 3; 


120- 21 


112- 32; 
280- 32; 
45- 3; 
76- 22; 
141- 14; 
181- 41; 
96- 18; 


141- 30; 


71- 14; 
30- 7; 


183- 56: 
134- 34: 


Zo- 2 
63- 7; 
126- 35; 
122- 48; 
60- 2; 


30- 


81- 10; 


230- 93; 
173- 69; 
255-115; 
126- 57; 
503- 80; 


265- 70; 


174- 33; 
104- 15; 
94- 10; 


105- 33; 


184- 3 
109- 20; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) — 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% 


*22-'30 
’22-30 


; 124-30" 
; '20-'30 


*24-’30* 
28-30 
’25-’30 
*25-’30 
24-30 
22-30 
’23-30* 
28-30 


’29-30 
23-30 
*22-’30 
’23-’30 
29-30 
’23-’30 
°25-’30* 
23-30 
24-30 
26-30 
°25-’30* 
"25-30 


26-30 
26-30 
*22-’30 
”26-’30 
’20-30 
’27-’30 
’22-’30* 
22-30 
24-30 
°25-’30 
*22-’30* 
’20-’30* 
26-’30* 
°25-’30 
’29-"30 
’23-’30* 
20-30 
*22-30 
21-30 
26-30 
21-30 
’21-’30 





2; ’29-’30 





’20-’30* 
’20-’30 
*22-30 
”19-’30* 
’28-30 
’22-30* 


’22-30 
*28-’30 
’25-’30 
’23-’30 


’29-30 
23-30 
°26-’30 


FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


1093%- 475% 


295%- 534 
2033%- 791% 
120 - 25 

2354- 8% 
295%4- 84% 


27h- 4% 
87%- 14 
14144- 4 
62 - 37% 
2514- 125% 





7034- 17% © 


76%4- 35% 
6934- 31% 
12934- 723% 
4514- 3234 
32%4- 10 

si. 1 


30%- 97 
5414- 137% 
4614- 23% 
8%- 1% 
3334- 53 
2534- 1134 
170. - 97% 
32%- 6% 
4554- 115% 
23%- 8 
a. 3 
10954- 57% 
6234- 30% 
44-1 
8654- 36% 
63 - 20 
5%- 1 
5%- 1 





33. 3 
15714- 64 

102° - 17% 
23 - 10% 
7834- 4234 
107 - 5034 


18534- = 
743%- 2 

6034- 9 
39%- 5 


64%4- 8 
17%- 2% 
43%4- 13% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 


88 
29 
13.5 


7.6 
8.6 


aS be eee 
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(e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
7o in common stock. (v) Plus 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1930 
No 413 $110 $2.44 
No 28,846 14 1.90 
No 5,353 11 3.63 
10 43,500 18 3.25 
No 324 32 7.07 
No 2,000 6 3.26 
No 1,788 14 3.01 
No 1,167 47 Nil 
No 1,417 37 3.16 
No 1,728 4 Nil 
100 2,490 164 ize 
No 198 116 Nil 
No 707 Nil 7.89 
100 400 111 4.69 
No 1,600 38 0.20 
10 1,512 24 Nil 
100 Lgoe 363 6.01 
100 350 192 Nilé 
No 670 ou 11.53 
No 4,409 59 4.55 
No 14,584 10 0.67 
No 1,000 a Nil 
No 6,632 44 2.07 
No 1,182 10 1.35* 
No 9,340 30 1.669 
10 5,518 15 1.90 
5 6,983 3.04 
No 1,813 30 1.15 
50 1,210 99 2.07 
25 2277 33 7.15 
No 1,418 38 9.653 
25 548 42 4.00 
No 1,909 21 1.40 
No 300 52 8.35 
No 772 70 2.60 
No 1,438 48 6.70” 
No 1,900 44 0.80 
No 809 116 3.00 
100 828 131 asd 
No 4,621 33 Nil 
No 2,730 20 2.78? 
10 6,286 17 3.40 
No 724 ~=«10 Nil 
No 1,190 29 3.01 
No 6,202 15 4.10 
100 310 212 7.58 
No 5,448 19 1.99 
100 4,993 161 y BA 
100 338 242 6.63 
100 i Be | 124 7.33 
100 1,406 243 21.97 
No 6,187 32 4.36 
No 2,100 10 0.91 
100 2,480 183 6.95 
25 5,678 27 3.07 
No 15,000 4 0.60 
50 2,453 68 4.02 
No 3,113 46 5.90 
50 13,039 97 5.29 
100 450 167 1.84 
No 4,428 36 0.71 
25 2,433 72 0.91 
No 396 73 0.20 
ho 5,503 30 4.01 
No 3,874 86 4.37 
No 13,161 Zz 0.02 
No 204 18 1.45 
30 1,400 90 4.04 
No 1,338 7 1.28 
10 2,000 16 Nil 
No 1,989 79 Nil 
10 9,000 16 3.43 
10 300 él Nil 
10( } 654 116 4.08 
No 4,846 40 3.01 
No 6,160 50 3.01 
100 100 173 Nil 
“Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 


fommon stock. 


JANUARY 15, 1932 


Earns, 1931 
m=>months 


Nil, 6 m 


A 
a 
So 

PS) 
v=) 
3 


eeeeee 


ee eeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeer 


eeewee 


eeeeee 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30, 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common st 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

2. ee Rate 
General Asphalt, oi.o600: 00: $2 
General Electric .......20<0 1.60 
General Foods ...cciccccvecs 3 
General Motors ............ 3 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... ; 
CE EMME TiisasdickG neice shes 2.50 
Goodrich, B:. BP oi.sscssee0 ee. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 
Graham-Paige Motors...... ea 
Great Northern Pfd....... 2 
Gulf States Steel.......6.... 0.00: : 
Hershey Chocolate ......... 6 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor ............ 1 
FUBD MGIC ...6.0ciicasces Re 
Tilineis Central. .c. 6s scsi: 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine...... 6u 
ae oo. 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.20 


Int. Paper & Power “A”.. 


Pet. Dee Oe Pi ecsccvccacccrs 0.60 
Kelvinator Corp. .........- 4, 
Kennecott Copper.......... 0.50 
a Se ae 1.60 
MOeUser BE DOM 6s00220s.00% 1.60 
Kroger Grocery .......... 1 
Po ee ms 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
TGR BG. coca wewsosae 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 3a 
Lorillard “TODaCcO ..... 0.008% 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
URE Ge a aes5 ssaia.o area avars Z 
UCR ae: (are 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas . 
BATSSOUTT PACE. ....00<00:00 
Montgomery Ward........ 
DAS DU OGOT6 sic.d.6.6.00:0:si0 0s 2 
National Biscuit........ 0.00 2.80 
Wat. ees PICS6.6.s..o0:00 a 
Nat: Cash Register “A”... .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
DR MUP sia aisciemiawisdve sven 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ ; 
N.. ¥., (Ghse. St: ous: 

N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
North American Aviation.. 
Northern Pacific........... 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors........... 0.40 
Pan-American Pet. “B’. 1.60 
Paramount Publix .......3. 10r 
Pennsylvania R. R......:.5: Z 
Pere Marquette .........00- ; 
Phillips Petroleum ......... os 
Prairie Oil & Gas......... 5 
Pressed Steel Car.....2.%. a 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 
Radio Corporation.......... ns 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... .. 
RRR eo saa ale ns 2 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... s 
ROO RIGHOES: 6 cviss ccc sscces 0.40 
REPUDNC SbCl o6.c.s.000060. ap 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rossia Insurance .......... 2.20 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... .. 
Sears: ROGCBUCK ccciccicesses 2.50 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... .. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ ‘ 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(x) 8 months only. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 
403- 
137- 
282- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

06- 


144- 
74- 
1.40- 
84- 


154- 
62- 
255- 
395- 
73- 
92- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
92- 
40- 
145- 


127- 
128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


90- 
242- 
382- 

62- 

67- 
101- 
400- 


119- 
237- 


22; ’20-’30 
41; ’26-’30* 
35; ’26-'30* 
31; ’25-’30* 
56; ’25-’30 
18; ’27-’30 
29; ’28-’30 
15; ’20-'30 
35; ’27-’30 
3; ’25-’30 
45; ’27-'30 
15; ’25-’30 


26; ’27-’30 
20; ’24-’30 
18; ’22-'30 
7; ’20-30 


65; ’26-’30 
9; ’22-’30 
83; °24-'30 
45; ’20-'30* 
12; 28-30 
5; ’20-’30 
17; ’23-30 


5; ’26-’30 
14; ’20-’30 
20; 26-30 
20; ’28-’30 
17; ’24-'30* 


40; ’22-’30 
49; ’24-’30 
14; ’23-’30 
35; ’24-’30* 
8; 24-30 


54; ’28-’30 
25; °20-’30 
70; °25-'30* 
11; ’20-’30 
7; °22-30 
8; °22-’30 
15; ’26-'30 


21; ’26-’30 
38; ’23-'30* 
2; ’23-’30 
27; ’26-’30 
30; °24-’30 
63; ’20-’30* 
17; ’26-'30 
; 26-30 
67; °27-30 
14; ’24-’30 


290-123; ’25-’30 


66- 
278- 


134- 
198- 

46- 
144- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


42; ’26-'30 
3; ’28-’30 
42; ’22-’30 


31; ’23-'30* 
7; ’22-’30 
30; ’22-’30 
34; ’20-’30 
33; ’22-30 
67; ’26-'30 
11; ’20-’30 
11; ’28-’30 
3; ’26-'30* 
32; ’27-'30 
47; ’21-’30 


11; ’24-’30* 
12; ’28-’30 
52; ’22-’30 
14; ’27-’30 
7; ’22-’30 
10; ’22-’30* 
39; ’29-’30 
14; ’23-’30 


19; ’24-’30 
43; ’27-’30 
9; ’22-30 
12; ’20-’30 





(d) Year ended 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


47 - 9% 12 16.7 
5434- 22% 25 6.4 
56 - 28% 34 8.9 
48 - 21% 24 = =«12.5 
84%- 21 2321.7 
3834- 9% 12 oe 
42%- 14% yy 41 
2KR- 3% 4 oe 
523%4- 13% 17 16.9 
6%4- 1% 3 = 
6934- 155% 17 12.4 
374%4- 4 5 seas 
10334- 68 80 i 
4414- 26% 28 11.3 
26 - 1% 10 10.0 
13%- 334 4 sia 
89 - 9% 10 eves 
34 - 4% 6 rr 
17934- 92 105 10.8 
60Y%- 22% 24 10.3 
20%- 7 8 25 
10%4- 1% z ares 
383%4- 7% 8 75 
15Y%4- 6 7 ibis 
314- 9% 11 4.5 
295%- 15 16 10.0 
27%4- 4% 5 32.0 
35'%4- 124% 14 6.9 
61 - 8 11 ; 
9134- 40 48 10.2 
6314- 23% 27 10.9 
54%- 29% 30 10.0 
21%- 10 13.9.3 
10314- 38% 48 8.1 
437%- 12 14 7.0 
106%4- 50 56 =:10.7 
163%4- 5 6 a 
2634- 3% 5 ce 
42%4- 6% 7 
29%- 6% 7 
40%- 15 17 11.8 
8334- 363% 40 6.5 
10 - & 1 oe 
39%- 7% 8 en 
5034- 20 23 11.1 
132 - 78% 82 6.1 
444%- 10% 15 6.4 
132%4- 24% 29 Hes 
88 - 2% 4 Aer 
94%- 17 21 — 
217 -1055% 118 8.8 
901%4- 26 34 10.0 
ll - 2% 3 ae 
60%- 14% 17 16.9 
54%- 29% 35 Sy 
11%- 3% 4 10.0 
36%- 18 18 8.9 
50%- 5% 6 10.0 
64 - 16% 18 11.9 
85 - 4 6 Nas 
16%- 4 5 ae 
20%- 4% 5 Be 
74%- 1% Z ee 
9614- 49% 54 6.6 
58%4- 15% 17 17.7 
271%4- 5% 6 
24y%- 1 1 sas 
971%4- 30 31 6.5 
193%4- 1% 2 ai 
10%- 2% 3 13.5 
25R%- 4% 5 om 
541Y4- 32% 33 9.0 
26 - 3% 4 Sarak 
62%4- 3 4 re 
63%4- 30% 34 7.4 
15%- 4% 5 
30 - 6 7 
March 31. (e) Year 


(p) Year ended 

























































41 








(u) Plus 5% in 








Par 
25 
No 
25 
100 
100 
No 
No 
No 
25 
10 
No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


“Including prices on old stock. 
rit 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 
Before charges for depletion. 
in common stock. 


s 


30,000 
746 
2,774 
3,724 
1,298 
12,064 
2,162 
13,103 
25,518 
1,291 
1,961 


9,850 
2,540 
2,408 
3,297 
24,847 


700 
4,386 


8,687 


667 
3,827 
1,024 


1,473 
2,404 
3,908 
8,293 
4,348 


7,489 
6,564 


14,386 


1,589 
7,000 


5,691 
4,525 
2,975 
1,390 

13,717 

802 
2,000 
530 
25,595 
342 
9,090 
801 
4,000 
5,897 

16,851 

2:577 
560 
440 

6,000 
744 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


$18 
37 


24 
176 
197 

4 

67 

46 

48 

21 

34 


45 
11 
20 

9 
29 


58 





Earns Earns, 1931 
1930 m=months 


ole 
1.40% $1,.20« 


1.22 0.90, 9 n 


2.87 0.91, 9 n 


0/98 N il, 6 m 
().27 1.13, 9 m 
=: Se 

5.50 2.64, 9 m 
ate 117, 9 m 


5.47 1.22,9 m 
).73, 9 m 


1.28 0.89, 9 m 
0.78 0.38, 6 m 


4.01 1.62, 6 m 
2.96 Nil, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 9 m 
3.42 0.92, 6 m 


4.42 0.47, 9 m 
9.12 Nil, 9 m 
0.29 Nil, 3 m 
9.10 5.49, 9 m 


2.05 0.82, 9 m 
4.46 Nil, 9 m 


Nil Nil, 9 m 


5.42 4.07, 11 m 
2.43 1.41" 


01 1.200" 
2 0.874 


(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 


(a) Partly extra. 
G) Year ended August 31, 


MM, hs Ge Be 
socony-Vacuum .......... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
OUtMCrN PACING. ....c0000% 
Southern Railway......... 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 


lexas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Tobacco Products......... 
TYORGRINETIOR. Sicancescacecs 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 


Union Oil of California.... 
RIMION PACIIO ..6<aweecacen 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation ........ 
United PRG .cscccceccsan 
United Gas Improvement... 
OAR, 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
OR EO re 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
eee 
Ras ENN Sky hk Sek eS lace ids 
Wabash Railway .......... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Union, 2.6000 000 


Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric..... 
Witte MOTs. «.<.....<c0s 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


NEW YORK CURB 


\luminum Co. of America. . 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... 
Amer. Gas & Electric...... 
\mer. Superpower......... 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”... 
COTO oe 
Brazilian Traction ........ 
Central Pub. Service “A”... 
Central States Electric..... 
HUNGER SOPUIOR 6c ikke cacaas 


Electric Bond & Share.... 
Ford of Canada “A”....... 
Ford of England.......... 


Goldman Sachs ........... 
OO ho Uae Perea 


0 A 6 ee 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... 
Middle West Utilities...... 
National Investors......... 
New Jersey Zinc.......... 
Newmont Mining ......... 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 
Northern States Power “A” 


WOURTORM cvdidcaossaeccar 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 
St, SROMIS PODEP.. iecicsicccs 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... 
Standard Oil of Indiana. ... 
Standard Oil of Kentucky... 
Standord Oil of Ohio...... 


Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 
ck ae. a Se 
Transcont. Air Transport.. 
United Founders........... 
United Light & Power “A” 
Utilities Power & Light... 


Div. 
Rate 


$l 48- 
“3 50- 
) Q2- 
4 158- 
es 105- 
1.20 §0- 
3.50 244- 
2.50 82- 
2a 85- 


Long Term 
Price Range 


19; °24-30 


10 


, 


on: 
78; °22-'30 
17: 


14 


40; 


42; 


27-30 
"27-30 


*22-"30 
*26-"30 
*25-'30 
*20-'30 


31; '22-'30 


as 126- 14; ’20-'30 
1.20 98- 18; '24-’30 
2 75- 28; °26-'30 
3 85- 39; '26-'30 
2 154- 29; °22-’30* 
z 118- 1; ’22-’30* 
67- 10; °29-’30 

, 182- 49; °23-’30* 
2 59- 20; '24-’30 
10 298-126; °24-’30 
ea 162- 18; °29-’30 
0.75 76- 14; ’29-'30 
3 159- 46; °26-’30 
1.20 60- 22; °29-'30 
1.60 206- 12; ’21-’30 
244- 37; '22-'30 

re 51- 3; '27-'30 
2 300- 12; ’22-’30* 
120- 25; ’25-'30 

es 97- 11; °22-’30 
4 262- 70; °20-30 
96- 6; ’22-'30 

138- 7; °24-'30 

6 272- 89; ’22-'30 
2 68- 31; °’27-'30 
2.50 293- 49; °22-'30 
105- 21; '22-'30 

we 35- 3; '25-’30 
2.40 234- 51; ’26-’30* 
540- 53; '25-’30 

Ps 80- 6; ’26-’30 
$l1t 225- 43; °24-'30 
na 06- 9: '20-'30 
l 73- 14; °25-'30 
wi 30- 2; ’29-'30 
l 82- 19; ’28-’30 
Sr 58- 11; ’25-’30 
ie 120- 7; ’28-’30* 
0.30y 91- 13; '26-'30* 
3.60 146- 32; ’25-’30 
6r 287- 37; °28-'30 
a 69- 18; °29-'30 
0.37 24- 8; ’28-'30 
226- 4; ’28-’30* 

cs 209- 45; ’22-’30 
2 128- 28; °23-'30 
ie 42- 5; ’28-'30 
&r 57- 14; ’29-’30 
a 65- 3: '29-'30 
3a 92- 45; °29-'30 
~e 236- 37; °25-'30 
0.40 30- 8; ’29-’30 
8 301- 82; ’22-'30 
0.40 30- 5; ’29-'30 
4r 21- 5; ’29-'30 
50- 10; ’29-'30 

we 40- 2; ’29-'30 
l 103- 30; ’23-’30* 
1.60 180- 19; ’23-’30* 
2.50 134- 43; ’27-'30 
2 190- 18; ’25-'30* 
2 140- 27; ’24-’30* 
36- 3; ’28-’30 

A 76- 6; ’29-'30 
1 62- 12; ’27-'30 
10r 90- 7; ’25-'30* 


FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


21 - &8&%¥& 9 11.1 
17%- O34 8 eee 
54%- 2836 30 6.7 
109%- 26% 28 14.3 
OS7%- 636 7 


20%- 10% 13 96 
883¢- 251 20 118 
) 


5134- 23% 24 10.3 
52%- 26 27 2 
21%- 4% 5 cee 
26 - 9 11 10.6 
36%4- Y% 11 18.2 
5534- 1914 22 136 
59 - 16% i 86 17 
4Y%4- 1% 3 ea 
18 - 2 3 
7534- 1336 lo 18.9 
205¢- 11 12 16.4 
20514- 70% 72 12.2 
3874- YK 11 sa 
31%- 7% 9 8.2 


67%- 17% 22 136 
37%4- 15% 19 6.3 
50 - 14% 20 8.0 


1034- 154 eS 
3714- 10 2 «160 
3634- 5% 6 we 


203%- 2% 3 

150%4- 40% 42 143 
3014- 11 14 é 
10734- 22% 24 102 
61 .- 7% 8 

8 - 13%4 2 

7234- 35 40 6.0 
224 - 48 53 

12%- 25% 3 
97'14- 32% 38 6.5 
19%- 3 4 cans 
23%- 3% 4 25.0 

O4- 1 l eee 
28%- 7 10 10.0 
195g- 1% 2 5.0 
124%- 1% 2 at 
203%4- 5 (6) 11.0 
101 - 573% 63 6.4 
61 - 8% Wl 60 
291%4- 8% 9 wale 
19%- 3% 5 7.4 
114%4- 13% 2 

75'%4- 253% 27 ans 
72-44% 45 42 
—— ‘_—— 
25%4- 4% 6 680 

67%%- 156 2 

51 - 20% 23 13.0 
—~“. % 12°... 
Ib%4- 5% 6 6.0 
15234- 69% 76 10.5 

8Y%- 1% 2 20.0 
10 - 2. 3 4.0 
21%4- 2Y% 4 

8% 1% 2. 
38%- 13% 14 13 
2354- 12% 14 11.8 
62%4- 23 26 O8 
50 - 18 19 11.2 
303¢- 14% 18 11.7 


83- 1% 2 

aa a 
3414- 534 7 144 
14%4- 14% 2 100 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 


f (k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 
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JANUARY 15, 


About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


1932 


EDLEY G. B. WHELPLEY, New 
York banker, was elected presi- 
dent of the Cosach nitrate combine for 
next year by member companies and 


the Chilean Government. 

senjamin J. Buttenwiecser has been made 
a partner of the international banking firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Mr. Buttenwieser, who 
is only 31 years of 
age, has been with 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
since October, 1918, 
and has held its joint 
power of — attorney 
since 1928. Mr. But- 
tenwieser attended the 
New York City gram- 





Buttenwieser 


B. J. 


mar and high schools and Columbia Uni- 
versity, from which he graduated in 1918. 
James M. Cleary has been appointed 


Studebaker-Pierce Arrow 
George D. Keller 
apointed Studebaker domestic 
Paul G. Hoffman, vice- 
has been elected president of 
the Studebaker Sales Corporation; 
H. Faulkner, former 
burn Automobile 
dent. 


president of 
Truck Corporation. 
has been 
sales manayer. 
president, 
Roy 
Au- 


vice-presi- 


president of 
Company, 


YHARLES J. HARDY has been 
A elected a member of the executives 
ot the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company. 


comittee 


been elected 
Commerce 


has 
Interstate 


Claude R. Porter 
chairman of the 
Commission for 1932. 


Chester H. Lang has been appointed 
manager of the publicity department of 
the General Electric Company. 

Bonar Russell has been appointed to 
the new position of Pacific Coast Divi- 
Manager of Henry L. Doherty & 
Company. 

W. I. Schaff succeeds D. R. MacBain 
as general manager of the New York 
‘entral Railroad west of Buffalo. 


Sion 


DICKEY, Philadelphia 
become the twentieth 
Morgan & Company. 
will make his headquarters 
Company, in Philadelphia. 


() HARLES D. 

A banker, has 
partner of J. P. 
Mr. Dickey 
at Drexel & 


dward L. Love has been elected a 
vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank. 

Robert J. Kiernan has resigned as 


vice-president of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank & Trust Company, to be- 
come a vice-president of the Public Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company. 

Delafield and William B. 
been elected directors of 
the City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 


Edward C, 
Cardozo have 



























Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LIVERPOOL 


MADISON AVE, OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, December 31, 1931 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and due 


from Banks and Bankers......... 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. . 


Public SeCursties.....ccccccccccccscceses 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities....................-. 


Loans and Bills 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages... 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches.................... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances...... 
EEE, 5s c.b0 5 suwaleanwceuiua 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable...... 


TL Te CURrecrreer eee? ae 


..$ 257,806,418.75 
274,349 ,297.44 
34,596,044.44 
7,800,000.00 
22,686,032.18 
778,505,668.63 
1,445,273.43 
8,358,702.88 
86,715,794.72 
14,554,843.29 
7,222,066.19 


$1,494,040,051.95 








LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund....... 
Undivided Profits 


ieeda sesae $ 90,000,000.00 


170,000,000.00 
$24,959,038.49 


$ 284,959,038.49 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, 








Smee TU WOME. GUIBL. « o 5.o-e 5.0 s:00 5000.5 50 oa aries caada ane aie $,112,102.82 
ee .., T errr ePrrrrrrrrrerere rer Tere Tiree retiree 86,715,794.72 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills...... 44,231,200.07 
Ree eR RENEE SP rR eee Grrerrs ge "A $1,025,049,550.56 
Cetatamtina CUOONS nic ets weteceraes 44,972,365.29 1,079,021,915.85 

$1,494,040,051.95 
CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 
DIRECTORS 
CHARLES H. ALLEN Trustee DAVID F. HOUSTON President, 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Vice-Chairman, 
British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany, Limited, and Presi- 
dent, Duke Power Company 

J. HOWARD ARDREY Vice-President 

W. W. ATTERBURY President, 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


EDWARD J. BERWIND Chairman of 
the Board, Berwind- White 


Coal Mining Company 
W. PALEN CONWAY Vice-President 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President, 


American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 


HENRY G. DALTON of Pickands-Mather 
& Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk 


Wardwell Gardiner & Reed 
HENRY W. de FOREST Chairman of the 
Board, Southern 
Pacific Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, 
The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind- White Coal 
Mining Company 
of Field, Glore & Co. 
President, The Bank 
or Savings in the 
City of New York 
Real Estate 
President, 

Columbia Gas 
Electric Corporation 
EUGENE G. GRACE President, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
W. A. HARRIMAN of Brown Brothers, 
Harriman & Co. 
President, 
The Great Atlan*ic & 
Pacific Tea Company 


MARSHALL FIELD 
LEWIS GAWTRY 


ROBERT W. GOELET 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER 


JOHN A. HARTFORD 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
conda Copper 
Mining Company 
THOMAS W. LAMONT 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
CLARENCE H. MACKAY President, 
Commercial Cable- 
Postal Telegraph System 
ANGUS D. McDONALD Vice-Chairman, 
Executive Committee, 
Southern Pacific Company 
RICHARD B. MELLON President, 
Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh 
GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER President 
LANSING P. REED of Davis Polk 
Wardwell Gardiner & Reed 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT 
of Roosevelt & Son 
CHARLES H. SABIN 
Chairman of the Board 
CHARLES B. SEGER Chairman, 
Executive Committee, 
Union Pacific System 
MATTHEW S. SLOAN President, 
The New York 
Edison Company 
Retired 
Vice-President 
President, Guaranty 
Company of New York 
STEVENSON E. WARD Banker 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 
Banker 


VALENTINE P. SNYDER 
EUGENE W. STETSON 
JOSEPH R. SWAN 


GEORGE WHITNEY 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

THOMAS WILLIAMS 
of I. T. Williams & Sons 























FORBES for 


Seasoned Preferred Stocks Engulfed 


NY one who has 
observed even 
casually the ruth- 


in General Price Decline 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Preferred Stocks of Leading Corporations 


less sacrifice of intrin- Shares 1930 
sic values in security Approx. Out- Earn- 
markets in the past year Price Div. Yield standing ings 

knows that seasoned pre- Allied Chemical........ 106 $7 6.6% 392,849 $63.90 
ferred stocks have not American Tobacco......103 6 5.8 526,997 82.16 
pee xem nord re, Consol. Gas (N. Y.)... 88 5 37 2,099,249 32.69 
vision of prices. Neither BE. L.. CUP OMe cscscccccan BD 6 6.1 994,995 56.22 
safety of principal nor National Biscuit........ 124 7 Sf 248,045 92.24 
security of income has Public Service (N. J.). 80 5 63 506,885 21.74 
been a sufficient guar- United States Steel.... 103 7 68 3,602,811 28.98 


antee against deprecia- 
tion to attract investors 


York Stock Exchange 
are the following: Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye 


Corporation, American 
1931 Range Tobacco Company, Con- 
High Low solidated Gas Company 
126 6100 of New York, E. I. du 
132 96 Pont, de Nemours & 
Co., the National Bis- 
nd 88 cuit Company, Public 
124%, 94 Service Corporation of 
153% 119% New Jersey and the 
102% 78 United States Steel 
150 04 Corporation. 
F these the last 





at times when neces- 
sitous liquidation has 
permitted potential buyers to name their 
own terms. 

Past dividend records have counted for 
little in stimulating confidence of holders 
of securities of this kind and high yields 
have frightened away instead of enticed 
purchasers. Nor have earnings records 
played an important part in determining 
market values; in fact, the chief factor 
appears to have been the supplies of shares 
offered and the feeble demand attracted 
among bargain hunters. Thus, it is not 
surprising that some of the most widely 
distributed stocks have suffered the most. 

Thus the senior stock of United States 
Steel Corporation, probably the world’s 
leading factor in its line, declined below 
par recently for the first time in almost a 
quarter of a century. The stock long has 
been regarded as a prime investment fav- 
orite and was so popular as recently as 
last year that it sold above $150 a share 
for a yield of only 4% per cent. It has an 
unbroken dividend record since the com- 


as high grade bonds. That is, as money 
rates decline in reflecting lack of demand 
for capital, prices of good senior shares 
advance, but as increasing demand for 
funds forces rates up, securities with a fixed 
return ordinarily decline in price. In the 
last year or more, however, conditions 
have been anything but normal and sea- 
soned bonds as well as preferred stocks 
have been affected by special circum- 
stances. 

Eventually more nearly normal condi- 
tions must return to the bond market and 
as this development takes place sound pre- 
ferred stocks will begin once more to take 
their customary position in the market 
scheme. Stocks whose dividends are well 
protected and whose prices afford attract- 
ive returns will regain their lost prestige. 
Courageous investors willing to assume 
not imposing risks may find attractive of- 
ferings in the financial markets. 

Among the well known corporations 
whose senior stocks are listed on the New 


named is probably 
the best known. The 
Steel Corporation dominates its industry in 
this country, is one of the largest indus- 
trial corporations in the world and is an 
important factor in world trade. It con- 
trols its output from raw materials to 
finished products and is engaged in sev- 
eral allied fields. 

The company’s funded debt has been re- 
duced to about $100,000,000, and capitaliza- 
tion consists of 3,602,811 shares of 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock of $100 
par value and 8,703,181 shares of $100 par 
common. The senior stock is non-callable. 

Net income declined in 1930 to $104,400,- 
000, equal to $28.98 a share on the pre- 
ferred and $9.12 a share on the common, 
from $197,600,000, or $54.84 and $21.19 a 
share, respectively in 1929, but fell further 
last year and apparently was not quite 
sufficient to cover senior dividend require- 
ments. Official figures are scheduled to be 
issued late this month. Figures for the 
first nine months of the year showed net 
income of $17,343,000, equal to $4.81 a 






























































pany’s organization share on the preferred, 
more - a — 85 THOUSANDS 85 compared with dividend 
= e — _ have [ PREFERRED STOCKHOLDERS requirements for the 
paid on the — 80 | UNITED STATES STEEL CoRPH 80 period of $5.25. In the 
shares at varying rates a Lae DECEMBER 31. corresponding period of 
pe soon ad —— 75 | 75 1930 net income totaled 
since , yet either ie one, $92,100,000, equal to 
uneasiness over continu- a 70 $8.44 a share on the 
ance of distributions or 70 oN common. 
lack of ready capital | Pie Dividends have been 
accounted for a scarcity 65 | N 65 id with i 
" pai without interrup- 

of bids as the stock was ‘ . tion since the initial pay- 
pressed for sale. fe) T 0 ment in 1901 and have 

Under normal con- been earned on an aver- 
ditions sound senior 55 | 55 age of about seven 
stocks respond to chang- | times annually over a 
ing credit conditions in 50 50 period of the last five. 
much the same seen 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 years. 
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JANUARY 15, 1932 


HE Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion is one of the leading chemical or- 
ganizations in this country and is engaged 
in many branches of this industry. A large 
part of its business is centered in alkalis 
and heavy chemicals. The company is in- 
terested in the production of atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

This concern has no funded debt. Seven 
per cent. preferred stock is outstanding 
to the amount of only 392,849 shares of 
$100 par value; there are 2,401,329 shares 
of no par value common. The senior 
shares are redeemable at $120 each. 

Net income held up reasonably well in 
1930, totaling $25,104,000, equal to $63.90 
a share on the preferred and to $9.77 a 
share on the common, compared with the 
1929 high record of $26,962,000, or $76.68 
and $12.60 a share, respectively. 

Dividends have been paid without inter- 
ruption on the senior stock since the in- 
itial distribution in 1921 and have been 
earned on the average almost ten times 
in each of the last five years to 1930. 


HE American Tobacco Company is one 

of the most widely known concerns in 
its field in the United States and is credit- 
ed with handling more than a third of the 
country’s, cigarette output. A subsidiary 
manufactures a well known popular priced 
cigar. 

American Tobacco’s funded debt amounts 
to about $1,000,000, while capitalization 
consists of 526,997 shares of 6 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock of $100 par 
value, 1,609,696 shares of common of $25 
par value and 3,077,358 shares of class 
“B” non-voting common of $25 par. 

Net income increased sharply in 1930, 
reaching a new high record since dissolu- 
tion of the old “tobacco trust” in 1911 at 
$43,299,000, equal to $82.16 a share on 
the preferred and to $8.56 a share on the 
common, compared with $30,183,000, or 
$57.27 and $11.53 a share, respectively, in 
1929. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the senior stock since they were initiated 
in 1904, 








HE Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York is probably the largest electric 
light and gas utility in the country, serv- 
ing the largest part of New York City 
and parts of Westchester County with 
electricity and gas. A subsidiary supplies 
steam in the densely populated business 
section of Manhattan. The United Cor- 
poration, dominating factor in Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, which serves 
leading cities in Upstate New York, is a 
large holder of Consoliated Gas common 
stock. 

The company has a funded debt of about 
$313,000,000 and capitalization consists of 
2,099,249 shares of $5 cumulative preferred 
stock and 11,476,527 shares of common of 
no par value. The preferred is redeemable 
at $105 a share. 

Consolidated net income increased in 
1930 to $69,262,000, equal to $32.69 a share 
on the preferred stock and to $5.06 a share 
on the common, from $66,312,000, or $31.36 
and $4.81 a share, respectively, in 1929. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the senior stock since its issue in 1927, 


NOTHER leading utility in a neigh- 

boring state, the Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey, serves the highly 
developed industrial area south of New 
York as well as the important residential 
communities across the Hudson River. The 
United Corporation is heavily interested in 
this enterprise. 

Funded debt amounts to slightly less 
than $230,000,000, while capitalization con- 
sists of four classes of preferred stock and 
5,503,193 shares of common. The most 
widely held senior issue is the 6 per cent. 
cumulative $100 par preferred of which 
751,177 shares are outstanding. The latest 
issue offered consists of* 506,885 shares of 
$5 cumulative of no par value. The $5 
preferred is non-callable. 

Consolidated net income rose in 1930 to 
$29,663,000, equal to $21.74 a share on the 
preferred and to $3.92 a share on the com- 
mon, from $28,519,000, in 1929, equal to 
$24.44 and $3.93 a share, respectively. 
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Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the several issues of senior stocks since 
issuance. 


I. duPont, deNemours & Co., is rec- 

* ognized as an important factor in the 

chemical industry, although the company 

probably is best known as a manufacturer 

of explosives. Its products, some of which 

are made by subsidiaries, include various 
dyes, paints, rayon and allied lines. 

The parent company has no funded debt. 
The senior stock issue consists of 994,995 
shares of 6 per cent. cumulative non-vot- 
ing debenture shares of $100 par value, 
subject to redemption at $125 a share. 
There are outstanding 11,065,762 shares 
of $25 par value common. 

Net income declined in 1930 to about 
$56,000,000, equal to $56.22 a share on the 
debentures and to $4.52 a share on the 
common, from the 1929 high record of 
$78,172,000, or $78.54 and $6.99 a share, 
respectively. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the debenture shares since issuance in 1915. 


= the food products field the National 
Biscuit Company is recognized as one 
of the leaders. The company owns several 
concerns engaged in the manufacture of 
food specialties and operates a large bread 
and cake division. 

There is no funded debt. Capitalization 
consists of 248,045 shares of 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock of $100 par 
value and 6,286,238 shares of common of 
$10 par value. The senior shares are not 
subject to redemption. 

Net income rose in 1930 to $22,880,000, 
equal to $92.24 a share on the preferred 
and to $3.41 a share on the common, from 
$21,422,000, or $86.36 and $8.20 a share, 
respectively, in 1929. In the first nine months 
of 1931 net income fell to $14,533,000 equal 
to $2.10 a share on the common, from 
$16,768,000, or $2.49 a share, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1930. 

Dividends have been paid on the senior 
stock without interruption since 1898. 


Agriculture Now Seeing the Worst 


OOKING backward over the 
L agricultural season of 1931, two 

things characterized it. One was 
the stability of production, the other 
was the amazing slump in prices of 
farm products. 

The total crop output was just about 
equal to the ten-year average. Cotton 
and Winter wheat were larger than 
average crops but hay, oats, barley and 
Spring wheat were smaller than aver- 
age. 

On the livestock side, American pro- 
duction of meats in 1931 (based upon 
the first ten months figures) was prac- 
tically the same as in 1930 and was 
about 2 per cent. below the average. 
The total Federally inspected slaughter 
of cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and lambs 
for the first ten months of last year 
amounted to 10,833,603,000 pounds, 
dressed weight. There was about a 
5 per cent. increase in slaughter of 
sheep and lambs, but the other classes 
were practically the same as in 1930 





Farmers Look for Im- 
provement in 1932 


By A. B. GENUNG 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


and as in other recent years. In spite 
of a certain stereotyped criticism of the 
livestock industries for so-called over- 
production, the actual fact is that the 
production of meat has gone along on 
a remarkably stable basis. 

It is worth repeating that the total 
agricultural output of 1931, in this coun- 
try, was neither unusually large nor 
small. It was rather an impressive 
demonstration of the stability of the 
American farming system. 


HAT, however, shall be said of 
prices? Farmers thought with 
good reason that depression had about 
done its worst to them by the Fall of 
1930. Little did they or any one else 





foresee that the then already disastrous 
prices would, on several important 
products, be cut in half a year later. 
The upshot was that the gross value 
of the crops as of December 1, 1931 
dropped to $4,123,000,000 as compared 
with $5,819,000,000 the previous year. 
The 1931 value was half that of 1929. 
Likewise, the nearly eleven billion 
pounds of meat slaughtered during the 
first ten months of 1931 sold to the 
packers for $1,103,000,000, whereas a 
similar or slightly smaller quantity sold 
the previous year for $1,553,000,000. 
Crops last year worth a billion and 
three-quarters less and meat nearly half 
a billion dollars less! Such is the 
financial chapter upon which American 
farmers have just closed their books. 
It is necessary to go back some 40 
years to the early nineties to find any- 
thing like comparable financial condi- 
tions on the farms. This, of course, is 
simply a way of saying that most of 
the present generation of farm opera- 
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tors have seen nothing like it within 
their experience. In some sections of 
the country debt payments and taxes 
will be met this Winter only through 
heavy sacrifices. 


'N connection with the over-shadow- 

ing problem of debt, however, it is 
worth noting that the great volume of 
farm mortgage holdings is in strong 
hands. As recently as 1930, commercial 
banks were the leading holders of farm 


Digest 


Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 12% cents 
a share, payable Feb. 9 to holders of 
record Jan. 9, 1932. Last dividend 10 
cents, paid Nov. 2, 1931. 


American Equities Co.—Petition for 
appointment of equity receivership filed 
in New York. Over 83 per cent of stock 
is held by International Utilities Corp. 


American Ice Co.—Ice tonnage moved 
in 1931 was within one-half of one per 
cent of 1930 record figure. Preliminary 
estimates indicated earnings, while fall- 
ing below 1930, would be reasonably sat- 
isfactory. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co.—Announced 
disposal of Beech-Nut Co. of Canada to 
Life Savers, Inc. 


Briggs Manufacturing Co.—Declared 
dividend of 25 cents a share, payable 
Jan. 25 to holders of record Jan. 11, 
1932. Last payment 37%4 cents on Oct. 26, 
1931. 


Byllesby (H. M.) & Co—Acquiring 
new corporate capital by sale of 100,000 
additional shares preferred stock. Has 








Rochester, 


B heme largest indus- 
trial city in New York, 
an important lake shipping 


port and center for many 
industrial enterprises with 
world-wide distribution, 
Rochester is one of the 
3,118 communities served 
by the Associated System. 
In our opinion, bonds of 
companies comprising the 
Associated System are |{ 
sound investments, com- 
bining acknowledged secu- 
rity with attractive yield. | 
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61 Broadway New York 























mortgages, having then about 18 per 
cent. of the total (the total volume be- 
ing between nine and ten billion dol- 
lars). Now commercial banks hold 
only about 10 per cent. Meanwhile, the 
life insurance companies and the land 
banks have increased their holdings 
from 17 per cent. to some 43 per cent. 
In other words, farm mortgage financ- 
ing has been largely transferred from 
local institutions to the central money 
markets, and to institutions for which 
the true security of these loans is more 


received permission to sell 4,000 shares in 
California and remainder will be distrib- 
uted elsewhere. 


Cord Corp.—Lycoming Manufacturing 
Co. reported orders now on hand for 
nine-cylinder 215 horsepower radial en- 
gines total $673,000, as compared with 
$145,400 in December, 1930. 


Du Pont de Nemours—1932 stock in- 
vestment plan for employees provides 
for sale at $104 a share of 6 per cent 
cumulative non-voting debenture stock, 
which will pay $3 a share for five years, 
in addition to dividends that might be 
declared. 


Eastman Kodak Co.—Paid $1,885,092 to 
Alien Property Custodian to settle five- 
year old controversy over dividends and 
interest on stock seized during war. 


General Motors — Introduced entire 
new line of Cadillac-La Salle cars, in- 


cluding La Salle V-8, Cadillac V-8, 
Cadillac V-12 and Cadillac V-16. 
Gillette Safety Razor—Stockholders 


approved reduction in stated value of 
capital stock from $35,164,221 to $17,- 
465,767, or to $7.50 a share, and transfer 
of difference to capital surplus, to be ap- 
plied to reducing balance sheet valuation 
of assets. 


Gulf Oil—Guli Pipe Line Co., subsid- 
iary, at cost estimated at $375,000, in- 


cluding $100,000 for labor, will construct . 


45-mile 8-inch line from Henryetta, Ok- 
mulgee County, to Perryman station, 
near Jenks, Tulsa County, where con- 
nections will be made with Gulf carrier 
to Cincinnati, Toledo and Pittsburgh. 


International Nickel of Canada—Cur- 
tailment of production agreed on. by 
world copper producers will not affect 
company, since output was reduced in 
1930 enough to meet requirements. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—During Jan- 
uary, 1932, company will close 47 stores. 
Head of tire department stated latest 
Riverside tire price cuts brought tires 
down to lowest price level in history of 
industry. 


National Cash Register Co.—Omitted 
dividend on class A stock. Only dis- 
bursement since omission of dividends in 
March, 1931, was 37% cents Oct. 15, 1931. 

N. Y. Central Railroad—Authorized by 
I. C. C. to issue $100,000,000 of 5 per cent 
refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, series C, all or any part of which 
it proposed to use as collateral security 
for short-term notes. 


FORBES for 


essential than their immediate liquidity. 


ie spite of all the difficulties of this 
Winter, the general morale of farm- 
ers remains relatively high. They see 
the entire community in distress at this 
time and, after all, there is an abun- 
dance of food, fuel, and shelter on the 
farms. The general feeling is that 
prices of farm products can hardly go 
lower, that agriculture is now seeing 
the worst. 


of Corporation News 


Oliver Farm Equipment Co.—Balance 
sheet at close of past year will show 
improvement in current position. In 1931 
company liquidated over $5,300,000 in 
obligations, of which $3,500,000 went to 
banks. Income showing doubtful. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. — Penn Co., 
wholly owned subsidiary, increased hold- 
ings of Norfolk & Western Ry. common 
and acquired some preferred stock last 
year. 

Southern California Edison Co., Ltd.— 
Usual offering of rights to purchase 
common stock at $25 par will be made 
in 1932 later than customary in pre- 
vious years, possibly middle of summer. 
Offer for purchasing new stock likely 
will be on basis of one share for each 20 
shares held, instead of one for 10 as 
in 1931. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Fifteen thousand 
shop employees accepted 10 per cent 
wage reduction. 

Tobacco Products Corp.—Deposits of 
common and class A shares under pro- 
posed reorganization plan coming in sat- 
isfactorily. 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
—Beginning Jan. 1, 1932, would deliver 
coast-to-coast air mail in New York and 
Los Angeles full business day faster than 
at present. Mail would be flown via 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Wichita, Amarillo, Albuquerque, 
Winslow and Kingman to Los Angeles. 
Present route via Chicago and Salt Lake 
City. 

Union Carbide & Carbon—Will start 
new plant for synthetic production of 
butyl alcohol on full time operation 
within next four to six weeks. Plant 
has annual capacity of 15,000,000 Ibs. of 
butyl and contracts are reported already 
made with leading consumers for sale of 
10,000,000 Ibs. 


United Aircraft & Transport—United 
Air Lines, subsidiary, announced reduc- 
tions ranging from 10 to 20 per cent in 
passenger rates on coast-to-coast and 
supplementary routes, effective Jan. 1, 
1932. Two hundred dollars fare from 
New York to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane, Wash., was cut 
to $160. Round trip tickets offered for 
$288, an additional reduction of 10 per 
cent on new one-way figure. 

White Motor Co.—Has placed orders 
for 13,500,000 pounds of materials for 
use in manufacturing 774 heavy duty 
White trucks for City of New York. De- 
livery starts immediately. 
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Profitable 
Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Busi- 
ness and Industry in Action 


ing stockings? It appears so. 
The “dated coffee” plan of 
Standard Brands, Inc., for Chase and 
Sanborn coffee,* for keeping only fresh 
stock on merchants’ shelves is widely 
known. ; 

But here is a new plan just put into 
effect by the Van Raalte Company, 
which interestingly applies the same 
principle to hosiery merchandising. In- 
cidentally, this plan is also another ex- 
ample of the trend to factory prepack- 
aging, described in Forses for December 
15 (page 16). 

Stockings do not “lose their flavor” 
as rapidly as coffee. But when styles 
change, particularly styles in color, they 
change rapidly. Color demands are sea- 
sonal, it is said, and vary with the 
differing climatic conditions in different 
parts of the country. What a woman 
will buy to-day she will not accept next 
month. , 

Van Raalte hosiery is now packed in 
glassine wrapped boxes and sealed. Re- 
tailers may return obsolete merchandise 
in packages with unbroken seals in ex- 
change for current numbers. The policy 
is designed to enable the retailer to 
carry a smaller stock, speed up his 
turnover and eliminate mark downs on 
hosiery the colors of which have become 
obsolete. On the first of each month 
a telegraph messenger will deliver to 
the buyer for each retailer a bulletin 
describing the colors that are likely to 
be in demand that month. 

On exchanges, M. G. Van Arsdale, 
president of Van Raalte, estimates that 
the color demand will just about equal- 
ize itself. For example, if the shade 
“blondette” is exchanged by an Eastern 
retailer for some other color, “blondette” 
will still be in demand elsewhere in the 
country. 

There are several other innovations in 
the plan. 

To make it easier for the woman who 
buys a pair of Van Raalte stockings to 
reorder a color that pleases her, the 
customary paper trade mark label pasted 
to the foot of the stocking has been 
replaced by a silk tab sewn to the top 
cf. the stocking. This is of the same 
color as the stocking. 

All pin-ticketing (affixing to the 
stocking the tab indicating style, size 
and price) is done by the manufacturer. 
Previous practice was for each retailer 
to pin-ticket all merchandise himself, 
usually with a metal tab that pierced 
the stocking. The tab used by Van 
Raalte is a card folder that clamps to 
the stocking without injuring the ma- 
terial. Result: no “seconds” on ex- 
changed merchandise. 

A Fashion Promotion Service will give 


Cins a coffee idea be used in sell- 


*Amusingly parodied in a December radio 
program: “Every two weeks we look at the 
merchants’ shelves, and wherfever we find a 
can of our coffee that is over two weeks old— 
we rub off the date mark!’’ 






CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST GCGOMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1824 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31st, 1931 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand Loans 


ASSETS 


Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 


Loans and_ Discounts 
Banking Houses 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Prefits 


Reserved: Dividend, Taxes, Interest, etc 


Acceptances Outstanding 


Acceptances of other Banks Sold with our Endorsement 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits: 
Individuals 





$406,030,044.76 


$65,758,832.47 


3,028,022.85 
33,808,462.98 
3,761,592.47 
794,534.50 


$221,988,211.05 
76,890,388.44 298,878,599.49 


$406,030,044.76 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 

















THE LEHMAN CORPORATION 


Report as of December 31, 1931 


A copy of this report, containing a balance 
sheet, a statement of income and profit & 
loss, and a list of securities held, may be 


obtained upon request. 


ONE SOUTH WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























How Many of 


Your Executives 
Read FORBES? 








NEILL-TYSON, INC. 


Investment and Trading Counsel 
366 Madison Ave., New York City 
Return this advertisement with your name and ad- 
dress and we will enter your subscription to our 
weekly bulletin, ‘‘The Trend of Stock Prices,” for 
one year. At the end of one month you have the 
option of cancelling, or remitting $24, the full sub- 
scription rate for 52 issues. $1-15 
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Dividends 











Peoples Gas Dividend 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company {of Chicago} 





Thre Directors of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of two (2) per cent on the 
capital stock of this Company, being at 
the rate of eight (8) per cent per annum, 
payable out of the surplus earnings of 
the Company to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 4th day of 
January, 1932, said dividend to be pay- 
able on the 18th day of January, 1932. 


A. L. TOSSELL, Secretary. 














GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


December 3rd, 1931. 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce declara- 
tion of regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share upon common 8s of the company, payable 
February lst, 1932, to all common stockholders of 
record at the close of business January 15th, 1932. 





— will be mailed. Transfer books will not be 
closed. 
(Signed) K. E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


Gorn Menat Frour 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 64 


A regular quarterly cash dividend for 
the three months’ period ending De- 
cember 31, 1931, equal to 2% of its 
par value (being at the rate of 8% 
per annum), will be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on January 15, 1932, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on December 31, 1931. 
“The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 

D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer 


San Francisco, California. 











AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors ofp AMERICAN LIGHT 
& TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held 
January 5, 1932, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 14%% on the Preferred stock, and a 
dividend of 62% cents per share on the Common 
stock, both payable February 1, 1932, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Janu- 
ary 15, 1932. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








weekly information to retailers regard- 
ing new style angles including a matrix 
service for advertising purposes. 

Any change in price will not be an- 
nounced until a retailer has had a rea- 
sonable length of time in which to 
dispose of his stock. 

A reconditioning offer affords retail- 
ers opportunity of having obsolete 
hosiery stripped down and re-dyed for 
$1 a dozen. Underwear may also be 
reconditioned. 


SHOW WINDOW For Pullmans. 

Another marketing idea of the 
Pullman Company seems to be proving 
successful. (See Forses, January 1, 
page 16.) December 13, the company 
began exhibiting in leading railroad sta- 
tions the various forms of sleeping ac- 
comodations on Pullman trains. A 
double bedroom, well lighted, confronts 
travelers on their way through the sta- 
tion. Also a Pullman berth of latest 
style, with the upper folded away to 
show the roominess of the complete sec- 
tion. A white coated porter is in at- 
tendance, and sometimes a Pullman con- 
ductor. The moment a “prospect” steps 
over to examine the room, the porter 
begins “putting it through its paces,” 
showing how the transformation is 
made from day to night accommodation, 
and explaining the interesting features. 
.. . Two days after the exhibit in the 
Pennsylvania Station in New York was 
assembled, an operatic singer who 
makes weekly trips saw it. Two days 
later she put in an order, cash down, 
for one of the rooms to be reserved for 
her for twenty round trips to Cleveland. 


HAT ONE Day Tells. At Bausch 

and Lomb Optical Company, E. S. 
La Rose, Assistant Comptroller, has ap- 
plied methods of preventive medicine to 
monthly collections. Collections receipts 
normally follow a pretty regular pat- 
tern: a certain percentage of receipts 
may be expected the first day of the 
month (or period), a certain percentage 
in the first two days, and another for 
the first three days. And so on. If on 
any day of the month, receipts are be- 
low the normal for the number of days 
elapsed, it is likely they will be low 
for the whole month—unless_ special 
measures are taken. And they are taken, 
without waiting for the month to be 
up. .. . Lloyd Sweeting of the McCall 
Corporation has applied the same prin- 
ciple to forecasting newsstand sales of 
McCall’s magazine. In the first three 
days of the McCall month, 40 per cent. 
of the new copies should have passed 
out of newsdealers’ hands. [n the first 
six days, 59.5 per cent. By checking 
current sales against the established 
curve, the company is able to appraise 
current demand and save either waste 
or disappointment in the printing of its 
next issue. 


Readers may feel free to write to 
the editor of Profitable Management, 
in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about experiences in modern 
management. 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Not So Dumb 


In a little town down South there was 
a lad who was supposed to be not very 
bright. The villagers had a lot of fun 
with him by placing a dime and a nickel 
on the palm of his open hand, and tell- 
ing him to take the pick of the two. 
The lad would always take the nickel 
and the crowd would get a big laugh. 

A kind hearted person asked him one 
day, “Don’t you know the difference 
between a dime and a nickel? Don't 
you know that the dime, although 
smaller, is worth more?” 

“Sure, 1 know it,” answered the lad, 
“but they wouldn’t try me out on it any 
more if I ever took the dime.”—$5 prize 
to M. F. Storm, Winter Haven, Fla. 


Reciprocity 
“Well, what can I do for you, Sam?” 
asked Agamemnon Opoulas, as the col- 
ored waiter who usually served him at 


‘the restaurant entered his office. 


“I got a chance to change mah p’si- 
tion, boss. Kin yo’ say a good word fo’ 
me? Say I’se hones’ and sich?” 

“IT know of course you're a good 
waiter, Sam, but how do I know you're 
honest ?” 

“Well, jes’ say yo’ think I’se hones’. 
Dat’ll do.” 

“All right, Sam. 
that much for you.” 

“Thank yo’, boss, thank yo’ very much. 
When yo’ come ovah tomorrow, be sure 
to sit at mah table. I’ll give yo’ a sho't 
check.”—Exchange. 


I guess I can do 


Her Turn 


Smith got married. The evening oi 
his first pay-day he gave his bride $14 
of the $15 salary and kept only a dollar 
for himself. 

But the second pay-day, Smith gave 
his wife $1 and kept $14 himself. 

“Why, John,” she cried in injured 
tones. “How on earth do you think I 
can manage for a whole week on a 
paltry dollar?” 

“Darned if I know,” he answered, “I 
had a rotten time myself last week. It’s 
your turn now.’—Clipped. 


Mistakes Will Happen 


Judge: “This lady says you tried to 
speak to her at the station.” 

Salesman: “It was a mistake. I was 
looking for my friend’s sister, whom I had 
never seen before, but who’s been described 
to me as a handsome blonde with classic 
features, fine complexion, perfect figure. 
beautifully dressed, and—” 

Witness: “I don’t care to prosecute the 
gentleman. Anyone might have made the 
same mistake.”—Wall Street Journal. 
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